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GENERAL NEWS SECTION 








HE Master Blacksmiths’ Association may be congratulated 
on its convention held in Chicago last week. The pre- 
siding officer, F. F. Hoeffle had perfect control of the meeting 
at all times, skilfully guiding the members, holding them to the 
subjects being discussed and seeing that each one had a chance 
to express himself. Although the subjects were along the same 
lines as last year, there seems to have been enough progress 
during the past twelve months to make the discussion of most 
of them lively and interesting. One of the new subjects, Shop 
Kinks, gave the members an excellent opportunity for ex- 
changing valuable ideas and illustrating various devices that 
they have found to be money and time savers. The men should 
be encouraged in this work by their superior officers, for their 
education will result in decreasing the shop expenses and in- 
creasing the efficiency of the shops. 
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Ps appropriate description of the policy of the accounting 
department of the Pennsylvania Railroad would seem 
to be: intelligent and minute care in economizing labor ac- 
cording to the time honored methods which have always 
been recognized—if they have not always prevailed—in of- 
fice work, combined with prompt adoption of everything that 
is found to possess merit in the latest mechanical inventions 
for saving labor and promoting accuracy. This would also 
be a suitable sub-title for the article on this subject, by As- 
sistant Comptroller J. S. Donaldson, which we print in an- 
other column. Mr. Donaldson’s advice concerning economies 
in small details is not less interesting than the judgment that 
he passes on the different features of the latest styles of 
computing machines and other mechanical devices. Electric 
tabulating machines are used in all sorts of statistical work; 
and yet he has not concentrated work in the general office, 
merely for the sake of building up a big central accounting 
establishment, as is evident from the general employment of 
junction settlements with connecting railways. Making up 
statistics of traffic from the records of “freight received” 
instead of “freight forwarded,” as here described, is a ra- 
tional simplification. And the list of improvements is not 
by any means finished. Mr. Donaldson is now experiment- 
ing with a plan for having the forwarding agent make, for 
each shipment of freight, not only the way-bill, but also the 
three documents that will be needed at destination; the 
freight bill, the notice of arrival of the shipment to be sent to 
the consignee and the receipt to be signed by the consignee’s 





-drayman. 


HE Commerce Court knows now how a man feels who 
has just escaped being lynched. Congress seemed de- 
termined to abolish it, and passed a bill for this purpose, but 
the President vetoed it, and it was impossible to get the two- 
thirds majority necessary to pass it over his head. The court 
has been the victim of conditions it had little or nothing to 
do with creating. There had been for some time a good deal 
of agitation against courts in general, on the ground that 
they were influenced too much in their decisions by con- 
sideration of the rights of property and too little by con- 
sideration of the rights of man. In the midst of this, the 
Commerce Court rendered a few decisions reversing deci- 
sions that had been made by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The commission, as always jealous of its author- 
ity, began attacks on it at just the psychological moment 
when many politicians saw that they might enhance their 
popularity by joining in them. While several decisions of 
the court were much resented by the commission, the only 
one that seems to have been much resented by anyone else 
was that in the intermountain rate cases. While the rail- 
ways did almost nothing to save the court, some prominent 
shippers’ organizations came to its defense and asked that it 
should not only be preserved, but that its powers should be 
increased. Nevertheless, caught as it was in a position 
where both the commission and the politicians conceived 
that they might gain by its destruction, it had a very narrow 
escape with its life. It is an interesting question what effect 
on its future decisions this almost fatal attack will have. 
Undoubtedly its members will try to keep the incident from 
influencing them at all. But if its rulings are less favorable 
to the railways hereafter than heretofore it will be believed 
that the judges have been scared into changing their atti- 
tude, and if they are as favorable to the railways in the future 
as in the past, no doubt the attacks will be renewed. If the 
court is fair it is almost bound to render more decisions in 
proportion in favor of the railways than does the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, because, naturally, the relatively few 
cases the roads appeal are their strongest ones. However, 
the extent and nature of the Commerce Court’s powers:and:, 
functions will be settled by decisions of the Supreme Court 
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in a short time, and if the question of abolishing it comes up 
again it probably will not arise in a presidential year, when 
everybody in Washington is playing the great American 
game of politics. It will not be surprising, therefore, if the 
temporary victory won by the friends of the court shall 
prove to be permanent, and it shall have a long life of 
usefulness. 





HE question of Panama canal tolls and of what restric- 
tions should be imposed on the use of the canal by ves- 

sels controlled by railways were settled as most questions 
are settled by Congress in a presidential year—that is, in 
the way that it was thought would be best for the politicians, 
and practically regardless of the results for the country. The 
reports of the experts and the Congressional committees 
that had investigated the subject were ignored; the provi- 
sions of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty probably were violated; 
and a measure was passed which will allow vessels engaged 
in the coastwise trade to use the canal free of tolls and which 
will prohibit its use altogether by vessels controlled by Am- 
erican railways. The charge is made by foreign govern- 
ments that the provision for free tolls for American vessels 
is a discrimination against foreign vessels in violation of the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty. The provision prohibiting the 
canal’s use by vessels owned by American railways is a dis- 
crimination of exactly the opposite kind—in other words, in 
favor of foreign, and against American railways. Under the 
legislation a steamship owned, for example, by the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford or the Southern Pacific, which 
are United States railways, cannot pass through the canal 
at all, while steamships owned by the Canadian Pacific or 
the Grand Trunk, which are Canadian railways, can use it. 
While vessels of the Canadian railways may not legally en- 
gage in our coastwise trade, goods may be shipped from New 
York to Montreal by rail, taken from there in vessels owned 
by Canadian railways around to Vancouver and shipped 
thence by rail down to Seattle. There does not seem to be 
anything to prevent the ships owned by Canadian railways 
from thus actually, although not technically, engaging in our 
coastwise trade via the canal. In a recent speech in the 
Senate, Senator Lodge of Massachusetts said: “I cannot 
understand that attitude of mind which is perfectly ready to 
let the canal remain open, as it must remain open, to rail- 
way-owned ships from other countries, and yet prevent any 
of our railways from owning a share in any vessel which 
passes through it. * * * I cannot understand this readiness 
on the part of Congress and of political parties in this country 
to strike continually at our own business. I recognize as 
fully as anybody the errors and mistakes of the railways, the 
injustices they have committed and the wrongs they have 
done, and I believe as thoroughly as anybody in a strong 
government control, supervision and regulation, but that is 
a very different thing from making war upon them as if they 
were a nest of criminals fit only to be destroyed.” Neither 
the free toll provision nor that barring railway-owned ves- 
sels from the canal will hurt most of the railways seriously. 
It is the general attitude which such legislation illustrates 
that is causing trouble—the tendency, as Senator Lodge says, 
to make war on the railways as if they were a nest of crim- 
inals, and to pass almost every measure anyone proposes 
which it is thought may directly or indirectly injure them 
on the theory that whatever may injure them must benefit 
the public. The unintelligent and inconsistent way that a 
large part of the regulation of corporations, and especially of 
railways, is being done, is enough to shake one’s belief in 
any public regulation of business at all. The principle of 


public regulation, assuming that it will be wise and fair, is 
right; but it is so often neither wise nor fair that it is a 
serious question whether, in the large, it does more good 
or evil. 
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IMPROVED LOCOMOTIVE EFFICIENCY. 


ft gre improvement in locomotive economy which has been 
brought about on new power that have been intro- 
duced into service on many roads within the past year or two 
is remarkable. While the locomotives have grown considerably 
in size, as far as weight and capacity are concerned, this has 
been brought about without a corresponding increase in the tax 
upon the energy of the engineer and fireman. With a few no- 
table exceptions, the arrangement of the apparatus in the cab 
of the large modern locomotives is very different from what it 
was on those which were standard a few years ago. These 
changes have all been in the direction of convenience, and safety 
to the engine crew, and ease of operation. For instance, the 
water gage glasses and the feed glasses on the lubricators are 
not only designed to indicate conditions much more clearly, but 
are safeguarded so that there is no possibility of their bursting, 
or in such a way that the engine crew cannot be injured by 
flying glass. The various gages are so arranged and artificially 
lighted that the men can read them easily. The valves, levers, 
etc., are placed so that they may be reached and operated with 
a minimum of effort. On the more powerful locomotives the 
use of the power reverse gear is becoming quite common. 

Conditions have also been made more convenient for the fire- 
men. The rapidly increasing use of the superheater and brick 
arch has greatly reduced the amount of fuel to be handled per 
unit of work. The committee on Superheated Steam and Boiler 
Maintenance, which reported at the Master Boiler Makers’ 
Association last May, estimated that the saving of fuel due to 
the installation of the superheater averaged from 10 to 25 per 
cent., depending upon the conditions. The report of the com- 
mittee on the Relation of Mechanical Appliances to Fuel Sav- 
ing, which was read before the Traveling Engineers’ Associa- 
tion this week, indicates that savings as high as 26 per cent. are 
possible with the superheater. Tests on the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern have shown that the fuel saving due to the 
use of the superheater on switching locomotives amounts to 40 
per cent. The committee on the Advantages and Disadvantages 
of the Use of Arches and Arch Pipes, which reported at the 
Master Boiler Makers’ convention, showed that a saving of 11.9 
per cent. might be considered a fair figure for the average con- 
ditions under which the arch is used. The committee of the 
Traveling Engineers’ Association, above mentioned, reports that 
a fuel saving of from 5 to 15 per cent. can be expected from the 
brick arch. 

Another exceedingly important factor in the improved ef- 
ficiency of locomotives is that more and more attention is being 
given to designing them to suit the special conditions for which 
they are to be used. The mechanical stokers on some of the 
very large locomotives that have been introduced within the past 
year or two, and the oil-burning locomotives used in many parts 
of the country, greatly reduce the physical demands on the fire- 
men. Other mechanical devices that have been introduced more 
or less extensively on recently constructed power, and which all 
help to make the work of the firemen lighter, are mechanically 
operated fire doors, grate shakers, coal passers, etc. 

A few instances of modern locomotives that have been so de- 
signed as to effect important economies may not be amiss. The 
new Pacific type locomotives which have been introduced on the 
Vandalia for hauling fast passenger trains between Terre Haute, 
Ind., and Indianapolis, pull 100 tons more than the previous lot 
of Pacifics, and at the same time use 9 per cent. less coal and 
17 per cent. less water. Tests which were made on a new lot 
ef Pacific type locomotives on the Illinois Central last spring 
showed that they required 12% lbs. of coal and 744 lbs. of water 
per 100 ton miles, while the previous design of Pacifics required 
15 Ibs. of coal and 92 lbs. of water for the same service. The 
Mikados which replaced the consolidations in freight service on 
the Chicago & Alton haul trains 25 per cent. heavier and show a 
fuel saving of 28 per cent. per unit of work. 
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AUTOMATIC TRAIN CONTROL. 


HE time has come when it behooves railway managers to 
give serious consideration to the subject of automatic train 
control. That this is fully realized by some of the managements 
is illustrated by the fact that the Chicago & Eastern [Illinois 
has decided to install a train control system on 107 miles of its 
line from Villa Grove, Ill, to Salem, and on all locomotives 
operating on that part of its road. 

It is shown conclusively by statistics, and repeatedly has 
been pointed out in these columns, that a great majority of 
railway accidents is due to failures of the human element, to 
the tendency of employees to take risks, and the failure of 
operating officers to adopt and enforce measures necessary to 
restrain the tendency. No kind or number of automatic devices 
will prevent most of the accidents that now happen to passen- 
gers and employees; nor can the 5,000 trespassers who are 
killed every year be saved by any kind of automatic train con- 
trol; the only way to save them is for the public authorities to 
make them keep off railway property. 

Nevertheless, it is true that there are many collisions and 
some derailments which, in theory, could be prevented by auto- 
matic train control. These accidents are numerically a small 
part of the total. But their relative importance is greater than 
their relative number. One reason for this is the peculiar re- 
lation which exists between passenger and carrier, and which 
requires greater care and diligence on the part of the carrier 
than the relation that it bears to any other class of persons. 
Another reason is the widespread publicity given to collisions, 
resulting in fatalities to passengers, which makes them, from 
the railway’s own special standpoint, the most undesirable things 
that can happen. The statistics given in an editorial in the 
Railway Age Gazeite of August 2, 1912, page 189, show that the 
efforts the railways have been making to reduce collisions have 
been bearing fruit. The number of them, both rear and butting, 
has been substantially declining, not only in proportion to the 
traffic handled, but also absolutely. But many collisions do con- 
tinue to occur; and it is contended by the advocates and pro- 
moters of automatic train control, who are getting a wide 
hearing in the press, that the railway managements are re- 
sponsible for this. The enthusiastic promoter says that by me- 
chanical or electrical devices collisions can be rendered prac- 
tically impossible; that the railway managements know this, 
but will not adopt these devices, either because they are wil- 
fully ignorant regarding them or because they do not want to 
incur the necessary expense; and the only way to remedy the 
situation is by legislation requiring the universal installation of 
automatic stop devices. 

These arguments receive, directly or indirectly, more or less 
support from high governmental authority. The Interstate 
Commerce. Commission’s Block Signal and Train Control 
Board, which investigated the subject for some years, reported 
that “in many situations the use of automatic train stops is 
necessary to the safe operation of trains,” that “there are sev- 
eral types of apparatus and methods of application which if put 
in use would quickiy develop the degree of efficiency adequate 
to meet all reasonable demands”; and “that the railways should 
be urged to develop the art of automatic train control; 
and, should it not be done with a reasonable degree of ex- 
pedition, steps should be taken by the government to stimulate 
such action.” Furthermore, Mr. Belnap, chief inspector of 
safety appliances of the commission, is urging the need for 
automatic train control in practically every report he makes 
regarding a collision. However illogical and unscientific his 
reports may sometimes be, they are getting a wide circulation 
and will influence the public. 

The duty to others and to the railways that this situation im- 
poses on railway managers seems clear. Either it is true, or it 
is not true, that automatic train control has a useful function, 
and that the means for it exist or may be developed; and the 
duty that the situation clearly imposes on the managers is to 
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act on the recommendations of impartial investigators of the 
subject’ and who contend that automatic train control is prac- 
ticable and desirable, or else to meet those contentions squarely 
and set forth definitely the conditions which make automatic 
train control undesirable, or impracticable, or both. 

Railway men have claimed (a) that no train control device 
has proved itself practicable, and (b) that even if a practicable 
device existed it is doubtful if its use would be desirable. In 
answer to the first objection the promoters of the automatic 
stop point to the record of tests conducted by the Block Signal 
and Train Control Board. Two or three of them have for their 
devices a modified approval of the board, and all have its state- 
ment, already quoted, that automatic train control appears to 
be entirely practicable. Attention is also called to the fact that 
automatic stops are in successful service on the Pennsylvania, 
the Hudson & Manhattan, and the Interborough subway lines 
in New York City, and on the lines of the Washington Water 
Power Company and the San Francisco, Oakland & San Jose 
in the West. It is true the conditions on these electric lines 
are radically different from those ordinarily found on steam 
lines, but it is contended that the difficulties peculiar to steam 
operation can be overcome. 

Railway men also urge the probable effect of automatic stops 
on discipline, claiming that their use would cause enginemen 
to relax their vigilance. The experiences of the electric roads 
which are now using automatic stops would seem to indicate 
the opposite. During the month of June, 1912, on the Inter- 
borough subway lines in New York City, where the automatic 
stop is used, three motormen overran stop signals, while on 
the elevated lines, where the automatic stop is not used, 13 
cases of disobedience of signals were reported. The Washing- 
ton Water Power Company’s lines have had a similar experi- 
ence. The certainty of detection in case a signal which has an 
automatic stop operating in connection with it is overrun ex- 
erts a strong influence in securing obedience to the signal. 

It is also urged by railway men that the proper maintenance 
of automatic stops will introduce new difficulties. This is a 
grave question, to be settled only by extended service tests. To 
match, on 1,000—or 100—miles of outdoor railway the high- 
pitched, refined inspection that is given to the signal apparatus 
on the few miles of the New York subways is a problem to 
test the resources of the most progressive railway. 

But, as a matter of fact, the only way to find out whether 
cr not automatic train control devices are generally practicable 
and desirable is to try them out thoroughly under the rigid 
and varied conditions of service. The fact that collisions con- 
tinue to occur, that automatic stops for electric service have 
been proved successful, and that such devices for steam serv- 
ice have not yet been proved impracticable and undesirable, 
but that the experiments with some have been in a degree 
satisfactory, is rapidly raising the presumption that automatic 
train control on steam roads is both practicable and desirable. 
If the railways are not convinced by the investigations and re- 
ports of the Block Signal and Train Control Board, why do 
they not supplement its work through some agency of their 
own, instead of sitting back and doing almost nothing, while a 
public opinion to the effect that railway men are either ignorant 
and ‘prejudiced, or do not care enough about public safety, is 
being created? 

While the Railway Age Gazette is not prepared to advocate 
automatic stops, and is opposed to legislation. regarding them, 
it does urge the early commencement of a thorough, open- 
minded investigation by the railways themselves as here out- 
lined. The decision of the management of the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois to test one device merits hearty commendation. 
The American Railway Association, through some appropriate 
body designated by it, or some other organization of railway 
men, should either take hold and develop the art, or show the 
reasons for not doing it. Perhaps the investigations should be 
paid for by all the railways, since all of them will be benefited. 
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They should be directed to discovering whether it is possible 
to get two trains together, rather than to seeing if two trains 
can be kept apart. 

The tendency of the press, public authorities and railway em- 
ployees and their spokesmen to give exaggerated prominence 
and importance to the matter of automatic devices is to be 
deprecated. All of this superficial agitation without study of 
the knotty features of the problem is worse than wasted. As 
the Block Signal and Train Control Board said in the same 
report in which it urged the railways to develop automatic 
train control, “Jt must not be assumed that the use of automatic 
devices of any kind will remedy all the faults at present exist- 
ing in train operation. Such devices can do no more than re- 
duce the percentage of accidents that occur through failure, 
from any cause, to observe the prescribed conditions of safety. 
The automatic stop is purely an emergency device, like the fire 
extinguisher. We do not depend on fire extinguishers to pre- 
vent fires, but when, in spite of our elaborate precautions, a 
blaze nevertheless starts, the presence of a fire extinguisher 
near at hand is often the means of forestalling disastrous con- 
flagration. So with such devices as the automatic stop. They 
cannot insure that the fundamental conditions of safety on rail- 
ways wil] be observed, but when the necessary precautions for 
the prevention of certain classes of train accidents are ignored, 
they may intervene to forestall the accident which might other- 
wise happen. But when all is said that can be said in favor of 
the use of automatic safety devices, it still remains true that 
they correct none of the fundamental defects in American rail- 
way practice. Bad methods of operation and management, in- 
efficient supervision and inspection, poor discipline, and lack 
of co-operation between the different branches of the per- 
sonnel, deficient structures, roadway and equipment, all of 
which introduce fundamentally dangerous conditions, still exist, 
and cannot be remedied by the use of automatic appliances.” 





LEHIGH VALLEY. 


AVING built its property up largely through earnings and 
with very conservative financing, and having put the phy- 
sical plant in excellent shape, the Lehigh Valley was ready in 
the last fiscal year to make an adjustment with its stockholders 
covering accumulated profits, and an adjustment with its sub- 
sidiary coal company, placing the affairs of the Railroad com- 
pany on a basis of greater certainty to outsiders. The adjust- 
ment with the stockholders took the form of an extra dividend 
of 10 per cent. While there was not the slightest concealment 
of the gradual accumulation of profit and of the fact that at 
some time in the not distant future stockholders would receive 
earnings from earnings which had heretofore been put back into 
the property, the fact that the adjustment was made tends to 
make the Lehigh Valley stock a more stable investment, and to 
take away from it something of its speculative character. 

The adjustment with the Lehigh Valley Coal Company, which 
had been controlled by the Railroad company, was brought 
about by the formation of the Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Com- 
pany. Stockholders of the Lehigh Valley Railroad Company 
were offered the privilege of subscribing to the entire outstand- 
ing stock of the Sales company, and now neither the Railroad 
company, nor its controlled Lehigh Valley Coal Company has 
any ownership in the stock of the Sales company; and since this 
Sales company buys all of the coal at the mine’s mouth, it would 
seem that the Railroad company has adjusted its affairs in such 
a way as to meet not only the commodity clause as interpreted 
by the Supreme Court, but also a commodity clause which might 
be passed in conformity with the recommendations of the major- 
ity of the Stanley steel committee. 

The Lehigh Valley did no financing during the year. The 
principal receipts of cash were $6,470,000 net income; cash re- 
turned to it by subsidiary companies, and $3,040,000 paid in for 
past indebtedness by the Lehigh Valley Coal. Company and other 
receipts from -yarious sources, which, including a reduction in 
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cash on hand of $4,800,000, gave the company roughly about 
$20,000,000, to spend during the year after the payment of ex- 
penses and interest charges. Of this $20,000,000, $12,130,000 
was paid out in dividends and $3,530,000 was paid for additions 
and betterments, and $1,900,000 toward reduction of outstanding 
securities. At the end of the year the company had on hand 
$15,800,000 cash, with $16,800,000 securities issued or assumed 
and held in the treasury, with but $4,250,000 working liabilities. 
This is more than an ample working capital for a road doing 
the business that is done by the Lehigh Valley. 

In 1912 total operating revenues amounted to $36,910,000, a 
decrease of $780,000 from the previous year, due entirely to a 
decrease in coal freight traffic during the months of May and 
April. It will be recalled that during these two months the 
anthracite mine workers were idle, pending a readjustment of 
the wage scale, and during these two months coal almost ceased 
to move. Merchandise freight revenue, which amounted in 1912 
to $14,590,000, was almost exactly the same as in 1911; while 
passenger revenue amounted to $4,700,000, or a little over 
$100,000 more than in 1911. 

Operating expenses in 1912 amounted to $24,720,000, an in- 
crease of $1,300,000; this increase being quite evenly divided 
between maintenance and transportation expenses, the operating 
ratio in 1912 being 66.98, and in 1911, 62.11. Of course, during 
the two months that the road ceased to earn revenue from coal 
trafke it was impossible to cut down expenses anywhere nearly 
in proportion to the falling off in business. After the payment 
of expenses and taxes, there was an operating income of $10,- 
440,000 in 1912, as compared with $12,810,000 in 1911. President 
Thomas, 1n his report, calls attention to the fact that taxes have 
further increased by over $300,000 during the year, and now con- 
sume 3.93 per cent. of the company’s revenues. 

The Lehigh Valley is a double-track road from New York 
through the anthracite coal fields to Buffalo and Niagara. Falls. 
It carried a total tonnage in 1912 of 28,010,000 tons, with an 
average haul of 171 miles, making the freight density 3,320,000 
tons (number of tons carried one mile per mile of road). This 
is a very heavy business for a two-track line, especially when a 
road has in addition a passenger density of 180,000 per mile. 
Of the total tonnage carried, 15,170,000 tons was coal and coke, 
which is less by 2.71 per cent. than in 1911. The company carried 
2,400,000 tons of L. C L. freight and 1,600,000 tons of cement, 
brick and lime. Grain furnished 1,030,000 tons. 

Although large expenditures for upkeep are not always. re- 
flected in increased operating efficiency, seldom, if ever, is in- 
creased operating efficiency shown when the physical property is 
being let run down. The fact that $340,000 more was. spent in 
1912 for maintenance of way and structures than in 1911, and 
$310,000 more for maintenance of equipment than in 1911, would 
be in itself a pretty good indication that there had been no at- 
tempt to cut the cost of upkeep to offset the two months that 
coal traffic ceased to move. Statistics for operation tend to 
bear out this assumption. With a decrease of 2 per cent. in 
ton mileage, there is a decrease of 5.83 per cent. in freight train 
mileage and a decrease of 6.03 per cent. in empty freight car 
mileage, and an increase of 3.38 per cent. in the average number 
of loaded freight cars in train. There was a decrease of 9.70 per 
cent. in the miles run by yard switching engines; but, on the 
other hand, there was an increase of 7.96 per cent. in the miles 
run by epgines in helping service. In 1912 the mileage of yard 
switching engines totaled 4,850,000, and of helping engines, 
1,090,000. 

While the great proportion of the freight tonnage carried by 
the Lehigh Valley is low grade and permits of heavy loading, 
the quite heavy passenger density and the rather heavy grades of 
the line militate against heavy. train loading. Notwithstanding 
the adverse features, the Lehigh Valley had an average revenue 
trainload of 566 tons in 1912, which is an increase of 23 tons, 
or 4 per cent., over 1911. Moreover, this increase in trainload- 
ing was accomplished despite the fact that the falling off in ton 
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mileage of coal and coke was much greater than in miscel- 
laneous freight. 

During the year the company spent $3,870,000 for additions 
and betterments, of which $850,000 was for passenger train cars. 
Of the total spent for additions and betterments, $340,000 was 
charged to income as against $980,000 charged to income for 
additions and betterments in 1911. 

Some of the more important or interesting improvements 
that the company has made during the past year are the building 
of a modern car dumping plant of 1,500,000 tons annual capacity 
at Perth Amboy; the building of a concrete grain storage ele- 
vator of 446,000 bus. capacity at New York harbor; and the con- 
tinuation of the installation of telephone train despatching which, 
with the work done this year, makes the line between Man- 
chester and Buffalo almost completely worked by telephone 
despaiching. In this connection it is interesting to notice that 
during the past year 397 portable telephone sets were installed in 
passenger and freight trains. The Lehigh Valley has installed 
upper-quadrant three-position automatic signals between Gum 
Run ‘and Laurel Junction, and on the four-track extension from 
Cementon to Treichlers; the disc signals on old first and second 
track being replaced. On all its four-track road the Lehigh 
Valley now has automatic upper-quadrant signals; and on the 
automatic signals between Park View and Port Reading Junction 
the oil lights have been replaced with acetylene lights. The com- 
pany has bought during the past year 26 gasolene motor cars 
for section and bridge gangs. 

The following table shows the principal figures for operation 
in 1912 as compared with 1911: 


1912, 1911, 
Average mileage operated........... 1,441 1,432 
Total freight revenue........... $16,301,316 $17,155,534 
Merchandise freight revenue..... 14,591,240 14,687,291 
Passenger revenue ..........0. 4,703,734 4,568,030 
Total operating revenues ........... 36,905,935 37,687,403 
Maint. of way and structures... 3,963,589 3,620,176 
Maint. of equipment............ 6,313,317 6,003,287 
MGI se sere Sir isa Uk Wises twa wie Seen 980,117 1,010,675 
THANSROLIRUIOR: 6 6i6.8:6.6:6-5.0r0 es 000% 12,606,962 11,979,278 
Total operating expenses .......... 24,720,250 23,407,310 
UMMNER au sci Lays wise ow aie aa sis ome iat ncoreta 1,451,311 1,145,477 
MSDCTGUIAE TCORIE os oe occe sis 0% 0's es 10,443,135 12,814,438 
Gross corporate income. .... 00... 12,559,596 14,490,176 
Net corporate’ income. ..... 05.6.6. 5,746,576 5,990,169 
Additiors ard betterments.......... 340,944 980,549 
MIDIS iota wa sleeein oo aoe nus 12,126,915  *6,060,800 


*This is rot the same amount of dividends as shown in our comments 
on the report for 1911 because the company has changed its methods of 
charging dividends ard now charges the dividends which are paid July 14 
but declared before the end of the fiscal year to that fiscal year in which 
they are d-clared. We have, therefore, in the accompanying table changed 
both 1911 and 1912 to this basis, subtracting the dividends that were 
declared in 1910 but paid in 1911. 





NEW BOOKS. 





Electrical Blue Book. Edition of 1912. 9 in. x 12 in.; 206 pages. Com- 
piled ard published by the Electrical Review Publishing Company, 
Chicago. Price, $2.00. 

The first section of this book is devoted to electrical construction 
material, approved by the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
All the supplies of this nature are illustrated and described, the 
namcs of the makers are given and the dates when the articles 
were approved. The second section treats of representative lines 
of other electrical supplies that the users of this book have 
occasicn to buy. The supplies in this section are treated in the 
same manner as those in the first section. The last section of 
the book gives the 1911 National Electric Code, the rules and re- 
quirements of the National’ Board of Fire Underwriters for elec- 
trical wiring and apparatus as recommended by the National Fire 
Protection Association. This code is supplemented by illustra- 
tions so that the rules will be more readily understood. These 
rules are indexed under their subjects. The book is designed 
to enable buyers to obtain a clear and intelligent view of the 
entire electrical supply market and constitutes a valuable source 
of information on electrical material, 
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Letters to the Lditor. 


RECOOPERING OF GRAIN CARS AT CHICAGO. 








Cuicaco, August 21, 1912. 
To THE Epitor or THE RAiLway AGE GAZETTE: 

The twenty-three grain-carrying lines entering Chicago have 
executed a contract with the J. A. McNulty and A. E. Schuyler 
Agency to reclaim all grain doors from in-bound cars and to 
re-cooper all cars for out-bound shipments. Because of the vol- 
ume of business, the contract was made on favorable terms, and 
insures to all carriers the return of the grain doors from 
in-bound cars and the standard cooperage of all out-bound cars. 

With a view to reducing the leakage of out-bound grain to the 
minimum, cars are re-coopered in accordance with the follow- 
ing instructions: 

1. All cars to be coopered are inspected to see if they are 
suitable for carrying bulk grain. 

2. Each car is swept clean. 

3. Fiber paper and burlap are used freely to make cars grain 
tight, as follows: (a) Defective linings are repaired with fiber 
paper, burlap and boards. (b) Wherever necessary the linings 
at the ends of cars are covered with fiber paper. This paper is 
so applied that it will overlap the floor several inches. Defec- 
tive side linings covered are covered similarly. (c) King bolts 
are covered with burlap. (d) Paper or burlap pads are used to 
cover any cracks in the floors. (e) Door posts filled with old 
nails or spikes are covered with burlap or paper pads to insure 
tight joints between grain doors and door posts. (f£) Where 
necessary to prevent possible leakage between the boards of 
grain doors, fiber paper is applied on the inside. of the door. 
This paper is so applied that it will overlap the floor several 
inches. 3 

4. To stiffen.the grain doors and to prevent possible leakage 
at their intersections, the doors are tied together near the center 
with an upright brace extending from the door-sill. Wherever 
possible the upright brace is secured at the floor by means of a 
well-nailed cleat placed about 34 of an inch from the brace. 

5. Any. loose sheathings are secured to the sills by the free 
use of cement-coated nails. 

The weighing department of the Chicago Board of Trade is co- 
operating with the re-cooperage agency in every way to prevent 
the loss of grain, and the Board of Trade weighmaster’s inspec- 
tor gives his O. K. to the car conditions on a self-addressed card 
5Y4 in. x 9 in. in size, which is attached to the inside grain door 
of each car coopered. -The wording of the card is as follows: 

SAE PUES) 2 aiiarecece CARBONS i.ccsisccces SHOULD NOT LEAK, AS IT WAS 
CAREFULY COOPERED. 

“At the time of loading, the car and. the cooperage were inspected and 
their condition was approved by the weighing department of the Chicago 
Board of Trade. 

“In case leakage is shown, the parties unloading will please note on this 
card on space provided below, the cause of the leakage, the location’ on 
the car of the leak-defect, and as nearly as he can judge by close interior 
and exterior inspection, the extent of the leakage which resulted from such 
defect, mailing this self-addressed card to the GRAIN DOOR BUREAU, 
1143 TRANSPORTATION BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 

“Coopered by 

“MCOODELASE (SHG CAL SGM OCROO OG o s50.5.5.6.6 5 cisteemiercccclneaale ae de cide dca woince 

“Deputy Weighmaster. 

“Note: The information called for above, IF RELIABLY GIVEN, will 

prove of special benefit in eliminating causes of leakage.” 


On the opposite side of the self-addressed postal-card is 
printed : , 
“Grain Door Bureau, 
“1143. Transportation Bldg., 
“Chicago, Illinois.” 


As the Chicago Board of Trade weighing department has a 
natural reputation for accuracy, and the cooperage of cars is 
under its supervision, insuring the best possible car cooperage, 
the railways making the delivery of Chicago loaded grain 
destined to the East, Southeast, or South, will without doubt re- 
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quire an accurate record of the weights at destination and the 

manner of securing the weights before paying claims for alleged 

shortage. W. A. GARRETT, 
Chairman, General Managers’ Association of Chicago. 





DEMURRAGE FROM BOTH RAILWAY AND SHIPPER’S 
POINT OF VIEW. 





Battimore, Md., July 29, 1912. 
To THE EpiTor oF THE RatLway AGE GAZETTE: 

Recent contributions in your valuable paper on the subject of 
demurrage have been read with much interest. All, or nearly 
all, show bitterness. 

Manifestly it would be impossible for the carriers to provide 
and keep waiting sufficient equipment to place it without delay 
at the call of every shipper, if consignees and shippers are to be 
permitted to use their own sweet will in loading and unloading. 
Suppose it possible for the carriers to stand the burden of pro- 
viding such an abundance of cars, would it then be pos- 
sible for them to be handled by the roads to the satisfaction of 
the patrons or the profit of the carriers? It is, I think, con- 
ceded that the carriers do pretty well when the supply of cars 
that they furnish is sufficient, when handled with reasonable des- 
patch, under fairly normal conditions, to accommodate all with- 
out causing undue inconvenience or hardship. 

It is obvious that there must be demurrage rules; and they 
should be recognized by the public and justly and impartially 
administered by the carriers. It is also apparent that the rules 
are jointly for the benefit of the public and the protection of the 
carriers’ enormous investment in cars. During most of the time 
a car is delayed the carrier would much prefer to have the use 
of it than to collect the dollar a day; and during most of the 
time that some fellow is delaying a car, at a cost to himself of a 
dollar a day, hundreds of others would willingly pay a premium 
‘to get that car. Such things as premiums to get cars have been 
heard of in the past. 

The rules as they exist are doubtless still defective, but they 
are the best we have ever had and are probably more impartially 
administered than ever before. There is every reason to believe 
they will be still further improved and that eventually strict 
justice will be done to both the shippers and the carriers. 

The carriers can do much if they will tabulate the causes of 
typical disputes and in this way learn if any one cause is re- 
sponsible for most of the trouble in particular localities, while 
other localities are free from complaint on that score. By such 
a method they should be able to detect and correct many of the 
defects in both rules and administration. If they find one cause 
making trouble in practically all communities such a method 
should bring it to light, and afford the opportunity to at least 
make an honest effort to apply a remedy. 

A reasonable public surely will refrain from indiscriminate and 
general complaint in and out of. season. If a shipper comes 
across something which he feels is distinctly unjust, or for 
which the rules do not seem to provide adequately, let him bring it to 
the attention of the carrier or, if he prefers, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, at the same time suggesting a remedy. It is im- 
portant that the shipper attempt to suggest the remedy, for often 
in so doing he will become convinced he has no case, and prob- 
ably find a way to overcome, himself, what he was about to lay 
on the shoulders of another. The commission could tabulate 
the complaints and suggestions it receives and for such of them 
as appear well founded endeavor to have the carriers provide a 
remedy. 

There is a middle ground on which the shipper and carrier 
can meet, and as to the suggestion that the I. C. C. take over 
the whole matter, I very much doubt whether much of the ship- 
ping public have any idea, or even fancy, that they would be bet- 
ter off if the rules were taken over for ironclad administration 
by a department of the government; or that if such a course 
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were pursued anything like a panacea would be provided for all 
the real and supposed car service troubles. 

That there are real troubles no one familiar with the subject 
will deny; on the other hand it is a safe assertion that much of 
the difficulty experienced is due to lack of knowledge of and 
compliance with the provisions of the rules. 

I have in mind large corporations whose attitude on this sub- 
ject was that demurrage was simply another device of the car- 
riers to extract additional revenue from them, and on this basis 
they usually considered it proper to refuse to pay the bills, 
whether right or wrong. Of course this could only produce 
toward them an attitude of suspicion and distrust by every clerk 
and officer of the carrier. Such a situation could not be for the 
best interest of either party. It was bound to and did gradually 
permeate the other business transactions of both until there had 
to be settled by officers a great many matters of a routine nature 
which principals should not have been bothered with. 

Of course, such a state of affairs culminated in a day of 
reckoning, executives took a hand, a better understanding was 
reached, instructions were reached, instructions were issued that 
subordinates were to familiarize themselves with and obey the 
rules, and thereafter not nearly so much demurrage accrued. One 
by one the real causes for complaint were run down and many 
of them ironed out, and now a vexing and annoying controversy 
on this subject seldom arises. 

Many carriers have to their credit, or rather discredit, a not 
very etviable past in the handling of demurrage and they are 
under special obligation to adopt a policy of diplomatic concilia- 
tion, and to make every reasonable effort to explain the rules; 
also to get away from the old “cock sure” attitude of so many 
clerks and officers toward the fellow with a complaint or claim, 
that he has no case anyway, and what is he going to do about 
it. No carrier can afford to take such a position, least of all 
a carrier with a clouded past, when favored ones got off almost 
or entirely free, while the other fellow had to pay. 

Let the carriers see that employees who cannot be trusted to 
handle such matters in a broad way are relegated to more ob- 
secure duties, better suited to their temperament. All concerned 
should approach this question with one idea of doing justice. 
if everyone will concede a little, the problems will be solved and 
new difficulties overcome as they arise. H. HARLEM BAKER. 


ARGENTINE RatLway Statistics.—In the year completed on 
June 30, 1912, the railways in Argentina suffered through strikes 
in the same way as lines in Great Britain. In a comparison of 
the results of the year with those for 1910-11, it must not be over- 
looked that the mileage of the lines has grown in many cases, so 
that even where active receipts are higher the dersity of the 
traffic is lower and less profitable. The biggest drop in receipts 
is 8&8 per cent. on the Buenos Aires Western, where the mileage 
is up 4.6 per cent. This is due to the poor wheat crop. Last year 
the company brought down its ratio of operating expenses from 
56.52 to 52.86 per cent., so that even if it has kept the ratio of 
operating expenses down to the lower figure, its net revenue will 
be more than $500,000 lower, equal to about 1 per cent. on the 
ordinary stock. The company has issued $10,000,000 of new 4 
per cent. capital since last year, so that the reduction in the div- 
idend cannot very well be less than 1 per cent. The Great South- 
ern has increased its receipts by 7.6 per cent. and its mileage by 
8.4 per cent. Last October the company issued $15,000,000 in 4 
per cent. shares, but owing to its habit of charging interest dur- 
ing the construction to capital it is not possible to say whether 
any of this charge will be met from revenue. Also last year only 
$134,500 interest on the $12,000,000 4 per cent. 1912 shares was 
charged to revenue. The increase in net revenue, however, will 
be sufficient to cover these charges and permit the 7 per cent. 
dividend, less tax. The Central Argentine also shows a big drop 
in receipts, due to the corn traffic having fallen off in comparison 
with the very large traffic last year. —London Economist. 

























POWERFUL MIKADOS FOR THE LACKAWANNA. 


Designed to Handle Heavier Freight Trains, in Both Fast 
and Slow Service, between Buffalo, N. Y., and Elmira. 


In our issue of July 19, 1912, page 88, we described seven new driving wheels and a tractive effort of 29,480 lbs. are being 
Pacific type locomotives recently introduced on the Delaware, used. 
Lackawanna & Western for hauling heavy passenger trains over The boiler is equipped with a Schmidt superheater of the 
the grades between New York and Elmira without double head- top-header double loop type providing 1,085 sq. ft. of super- 
ing, as was necessary with the ten-wheelers which they super- heating surface, the largest ever used in a simple non-articula- 
ceded. Fifteen Mikado locomotives have just been delivered to ted locomotive. At the same time, by the use of 2-in. tubes, 
the same road by the American Locomotive Company for use 21 ft. long, the large evaporating heating surface of 4,854 sq. ft. 
in hauling heavier freight trains in both fast and slow service, has been provided. The firebox is equipped with a Security 
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Boiler of Mikado Locomotives; Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. 


between Buffalo, N. Y., and Elmira, thereby reducing the oper- brick arch. The ash pan is of the six-hopper design similar 
ating cost of handling this traffic. The Mikados have 28 in. x to the style applied to the Mountain and Mikado type locomo- 
30 in. cylinders, 63 in. drivers and a tractive effort of 57,000 lbs. tives constructed by the same builders for the Chesapeake & 
The slow freight service is now being handled by consolidation Ohio, as described in the Railway Age Gazette of September 22, 
locomotives with 26 in. x 30 in. cylinders, 57 in. driving wheels 1911, page 556. 

and a tractive effort of 51,400 lbs., while in fast freight service The boiler construction presents no novelties. Tate flexible 
consolidation engines with 20% in. x 26 in. cylinders, 57 in. staybolts have been freely used. The dome is built up of three 
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Showing the Arrangement of the Firebox Sheets and Boiler and Superheater Tubes on Mikado Locomotive for the Lackawanna. 
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parts, there being a 14-in. sheet ring connecting the two flanged 
1 in. sections. The smoke stack has a very long interior exten- 
sion, bringing its lower edge but one foot above the top of the 
exhaust nozzle. © 

In the construction of the running gear the latest approved 
practices of the builders have been followed in many particulars. 
It will be noticed that the same type of long main driving box 
which was used on the Pacific type above mentioned, and was 
illustrated and described in detail in the July 19, 1912, issue of 
the Railway Age Gazette, page 88, has also been applied to these 
locomotives. It is said that this type of driving box is meeting 
with general approval, and that it has now been adopted for 
82 locomotives, either built or under construction. The self- 
centering guide for the extended piston rod and the self-center- 
ing arrangement for the valve stem guide, have been applied to 
the Mikado as well as the Pacific type. The piston valve is 16 
in. diameter and has a 7-in. travel, the steam entering through 
the outside pipe at the top of the steam chest. It will be noted 
that the ordinary type of reverse lever is used and that the 
reach rod is placed very low, connecting to a downwardly ex- 
tending arm on the lift shaft. 

The general dimensions, weights and ratios are shown in the 
following table: 


General Data. 





On SOP RIA EE CSI oe In OL Oe Te COU DOE 4 ft. 8% in. 
SORRY EAE Oe eT ere waren ee Py Pie Freight 
ARS Eyer ny Oe er ree rit er oe Bit. coal 
Tractive effort 57,000 Ibs. 
WVCIUE Atl WOTKINE OYOEE 6 :<. 5 6-6:0::0 ewes co ssncne es 312,000 Ibs. 
WIRE GR ATIIOON, 0.5.6 95s 5550 4 6-an 8% 6 cin aie 4 si6 «10 0s ee OOOO GMs 
Weight of engine and tender in working order....471,700 Ibs. 
ye EN So a ee roe noe Ore Tere 17 te 
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vated 
379 
Boiler, 
EME rg  aiaracaxaie slate oo, ie wai Sata are Cea 6/ wis divic eCard de awe 
IO UEAWN OMT OAESEE OS ray 2161 aia oh oI Tics 5s a-sh a oh ide: d-arese Siecle a 6iiss 180 tbs. 
Odiside diameted: Of first TINGss ooo ceesices ccasacewe cans 88 in. 
Hirebox, length and: Widths 5.60.60: ¢.0sesiescs 103 in. x 84% in. 
Firebox plates, thickness...................¥9 in. and % in. 
IFEDOX, Water SPACE: «0.00 si00ceses F.—6 in.; S. and B.—5 in. 
Tubes, number and outside diameter...............304—2 in. 
Flues, number and outside diameter.............6. 45—5% in. 
Tubes, thickness and material......... No. 11, B. W. G. Iron 
CUCM SUM ICIEER tae clea cha cia ices Ske talon No. 9, B. W. G. 
Mp AOA RONIMRE le oie oc da ais sara yaw eileen eae eee acne seis 21: tt. 
Heating surface, tubes and flues............... 4,592.8 sq. ft. 
Heating BP EAGE. HEONOG oo ees cia. tae alccdccnereess 261.3 aj. 4. 
bleating raunkaces total... ..605-6.<.ccsines bsewsiee eee 4,359.1 sq. ft. 
Superheater heating surface..........cessceece 1,065 sq. ft. 
CRUE BEER. siailowieraccec Me cue wineeaeeeuwewseds 63.1 sq. ft. 
WIELOMONEGOLE COIAMIMUGS sola chaia we woiaw tenes 6. avi gieraie ete-ecimers 18 in, 
smokestack, height above rail... ..5<:.cccceeseess 182 9/16 in. 
Tender. 
Brame ssc <4: 13 in. channel center and 10 in. chan. side sills 
AMV IR OR RII or ays oz ayeas ak feoca, siaiecm aha = God alg alate ie are @ ae 33 in. 
Journals, diameter and length... .6...0cccseeess 6 in, x TT m. 
WSO COMROIRG gaia ac ose cS nwiamaw bese esas 8,000 gals. 
Coal CHOBE i 6 i0 ocidicedecwwaes Sata Sapa hater eoae awtaatie 14 tons 


*Equivalent heating surface equals 4,854.1 sq. ft. + (1.5 X 1,065 sq. ft.) 
= 6,451.6. 





MASTER BLACKSMITHS’ ASSOCIATION. 





The twentieth annual convention of the International Rail- 
road Master Blacksmiths’ Association, which was held in Chi- 
cago last week, as noted in our issue of August 23, page 358, 
was quite successful. In addition to a number of papers by 
members addresses were made by H. T. Bentley, assistant super- 
intendent of motive power and machinery of the Chicago & 
North Western; T. H. Curtis of the committee of investi- 























Mikado Locomotive Designed to Haul Heavier Freight Trains Between Buffalo and Elmira on the Lackawanna. 












Wheel! base, total .....0 6050065000 pavatie eateiie eee care 35 ft. 5 in. 
Wheel base, engine and tender..........ceeeecees 67 ft. 7 in. 
Ratios. 
Weight on drivers -- tractive effort........ Se nee er 4.15 
Total weight -- tractive effort.......cscessccscccerees 5.47 
Tractive effort xX diam. drivers + equiv. heating et 1 
re ereT ere Scrat avicese pure bial aT Wie rSickae oe 650i 0:4 ela ee 
Total equiv. heating surface* + grate area............ 102.40 
Firebox heating surface ~ total equiv. heating surface*, 
en PS CAE era eal terra mC er ee err 5.40 
Weight on drivers + total equiv. heating surface* .. 36.60 
Total weight + total equiv. heating surface*........ - 48.50 
Volume of both cylinders, cu. ft........ je eesceveeveees 21.40 
Total equiv. heating surface* + vol. cylinders......... 301.40 
Grate Srea + Vol. CYHNGETS. 0.0 jcccsccccese actos aieaie 2.94 
Cylinders. 
MAI We oy ashi < 4 10.5's-0 4 0010 519 016 & 6. 0ioin nie <0 ars'ere oweie wisiniea 10s OARS 
Diameter and stroke. «<< .0ccscssecsees ere 28 in. x 30 in. 
: Valves. 
BANG 664-060 chs SO ee ROO Ce Searelaie wiase.e eriterere Cee Piston 
Diameter ........ 1 
Greatest travel .. tara teCa1cia 0 Wins avargi ase Te aselarbip ne eleva 6 aceiw ales 7 
PISO TBD” cua soni sweciss 0 404sas 
Enside Clearance: «65 és <.206008600% 
RAG Sctinws tee se ews teieeae es aeereree 
; Wheels. 
DPiving, Ginette? OVET TIES s’s <6.c0ccsccceereseewrseseenes 63 in. 
Driving, thickness of tireS........cccccccsccccsccsees 3% in. 


Driving journals, main, diameter and length...11 in. x 21 in. 
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gation of smoke abatement and electrification of railway ter- 
minals in Chicago, and C. W. Cross, superintendent of appren- 
tices of the western district of the New York Central Lines. 
Following is an abstract of the proceedings. 


H. T. BENTLEY’S ADDRESS. 

The blacksmith shop is one of the most important parts of 
a railway shop plant, for in most cases when material is held 
up in the smith shop it affects the output of various other 
departments. On a recent trip to England one of the things 
that impressed me most was a drop forge shop which had about 
50 hammers. There was not anything, from a watch spring to 
an anchor, which they did not make under the drop forge, and 
the work was very satisfactory. After it was finished under the 
hammer there was nothing more to do to it. That is one thing 
we are careless about in this country; the tendency is for the 
blacksmith to leave a certain amount of stock on a forging 
for the machinist to take off. It should. be understood that 
every one who is working for a railway is doing so for the 
purpose of helping pay dividends and keeping the public satis- 
fied. The officers have the stockholders to please, and unless 
they can get returns for the money invested they cannot stay 
in business very long. Therefore it is for every man to try 
and reduce the cost of production, and it certainly seems to me 
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that there is a possibility of doing this by the extensive use of 
drop forgings. 

Another thing I would like to speak of is the appearance of 
the shops. Keep them tidy; tidiness is something we ought to 
practice. Have a place for everything and put it in its place. 
When visitors or officers come into a shop they do not always 
have time to see how many forgings you are making, or just 
exactly the class of work you are doing, but if you have a clean 
shop they will go away with a favorable impression. 

I have been told that your association is 20 years old today, 
and from appearances it seems that it has had a very healthy 
growth since it has been in existence. I believe that any con- 
vention that tends to help the men to get together and learn 
what the other fellow is doing, is something that should be 
supported by your superior officers. 


PRESIDENT HOEFFLE’S ADDRESS. 


The opportunity for the members of this association to take 
part in convention exercises such as these is a valuable edu- 
cational experience. 
self by coming in contact with others. We are not here as 
individuals, but as representatives of the railways for the pur- 
pose of devising ways and means for better metliods in doing 
our work. The art of blacksmithing is not a finished one; that 
is, there is still considerable to learn concerning it. The very 
best minds in the world today are men who not only follow 
their vocations, but who make individual efforts to improve 
their efficiency through study and reading literature concerning 
their work. We should constantly be looking to improve our- 
selves, so that as the art progresses and new propositions are 
presented to us we will be fully capable of handling them. 
There is no place in the industrial workshop where more hard 
work, closer and more conservative-calculations, and keener in- 
sight are required than in the forge and blacksmith shops. 
There is no class ofymen who watch the actual performance 
of the work in their departments more closely than the master 
blacksmith, in order to insure the safety of the public, who de- 
pend upon the strength and thoroughness of his work. 


BENEFITS DERIVED FROM THE ASSOCIATION. 

Several papers were presented on this subject, which clearly 
indicated the benefits the members have received from attend- 
ing the conventions and reading the reports. The consensus 
of opinion was that although the benefits derived could not be 
given a monetary value the association has been invaluable to 
its members. The men are broadened by attending the con- 
ventions, and in many instances have learned of better ways 
of doing their work from their fellow members. 


FLUE WELDING. 


The methods of handling flues in the shop were discussed, 
special consideration being given to superheater flues of large 
diameter. The question of whether flue welding should be di- 
rectly under the boiler shop or blacksmith shop was discussed, 
but no definite conclusions were reached, some thinking it 
should be under one, while others thought it should be under 
the other. 

TREATMENT OF CARBON AND HIGH SPEED STEELS. 

Special attention was given to high speed steel, as it is get- 
ting to be more common in the smith shops, and there still 
seems to be some question as to its treatment for various uses. 
It was generally acknowledged that the estimating of tempera- 
tures of these steels by their color could not be accurate with- 
in 200 or 300 degs. F., and the pyrometer was considered es- 
sential to get the proper results. However, the pyrometer 
should be carefully checked up and caliberated frequently to be 
sure that their readings are correct. One member uses the 
fusing point of common salt, which fuses in the neighborhood 
of 1,465 deg. F., as one way of checking up his pyrometer. 

The question of why taps and reamers bend while being tem- 
pered was considered and various reasons were given for their 
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It enables each member to measure him- . 
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doing so. Extreme care must be used in handling them to see 
that they are uniformly heated in all parts and the operation 
of tempering is carefully done. 

While it was acknowledged that high speed steel has much 
less chance of being destroyed than carbon steel, it is believed 
that too much heat will have deteriorating effects. 


DROP FORGINGS. 


The reports on this subject were rather limited, as the ma- 
jority of the members have had little experience in this class 
of work. The questions that were brought up considered largely 
the making and design of the dies. In a paper by John Cun- 
ningham (Union High School, Grand Rapids, Mich.), the lo- 
cation and design of the drop forge shop was considered. Mr. 
Cunningham said in part: “The location and design of the 
drop forge shop should be carefully considered, for owing to the 
nature of the work the shop will become exceedingly hot, thus 
decreasing the efficiency of the men and the output. The build- 
ing should be situated so as to get as much fresh air as pos- 
sible, and should be so constructed that during the summer 
months the sides and ends may be entirely opened, the venti- 
lation being as important as the light. The building should be 
long and narrow and not over 70 ft. wide, which will allow 
ample space for two rows of hammers and furnaces. An over- 
head trolley system should be used for handling the dies and 
a ram for driving the keys holding the dies to the hammer.” 


CASE HARDENING. 


Methods were described for case hardening various kinds 
of material. The question was raised as to whether or not the 
railways were spending too much time in doing this class of 
work. It was granted that the longer the material was in the fur- 
nace the deeper the case hardening would be, but the question 
was raised as to whether this hardened surface would not be 
deep enough if it only remained in the furnace one-half the 
time, for in many cases the part would not be worn down to 
the full depth of the ordinary case hardening before the lost 
motion would require the piece to be replaced. On the other 
hand, it was stated that the interior of the material itself would 
not be in as good condition as when the piece was kept in the 
furnace for a longer time. 


FORGING MACHINES, DIES AND FORMERS. 


Several photographs and detailed drawings were presented to 
the convention showing various dies and formers used on bull- 
dosers and forging machines. These are of special interest at 
this time because of the great amount of such work that must 
be produced by the railways in making safety appliances for 
cars and locomotives. The material for making the formers 
was considered, as well as the way in which they should be 
treated. In many cases cast iron formers are used with steel 
inserts. G. W. Kelly, of the Central of New Jersey at Eliza- 
bethport, N. J., described a system of automatic control for 
forging machines that is in use in the Elizabethport shop as 
follows: : 

“We have a 5-in. universal Ajax machine, driven through 
gears by a 40 h. p. motor, and a 3%4-in. machine equipped with 
the automatic control made by the Monitor Controller Com- 
pany. The machine is started by simply pushing a button at- 
tached to the machine near the clutch of the locking lever. This 
will energize a series of relays in the controller box on the wall, 
which are so adjusted that the current fed to the motor will 
not overload the circuit and damage the motor. The system is 
so regulated that the machine will ordinarily attain full speed 
in about six seconds from the time the button is pushed. The 
machine is stopped by pushing another button. The system 
saves time for the operator, as there are no belts to shift, no 
switches to pull, and no rheostat to fool with. For the com- 
pany there is a saving of electricity, as the machine will more 
likely be stopped when not in use; a saving in the life of the 
motor and perhaps in the wrecking of the machine. The ma- 
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chine may be ‘inched’ along as readily as before and the system 
on the whole has proved satisfactory.” 


SPRINGS. 


Although this subject has been thoroughly discussed at 
previous conventions, considerable information was brought out 
that was comparatively new and interesting. H. D. Wright, of 
the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, Beech Grove, 
Ind., made an investigation of spring steel to see what would 
happen to the steel by resetting and tempering it 20 times in the 
same way as he would any spring that came into the shop for 
repairs. He found that a % in. x 3% in. x 22 in. plate, which 
weighed 8 Ibs. 8% ozs. when new, would lose 1 Ib. 8% ozs. in 
weight and also that the steel gained 0.005 per cent. sulphur, 
and lost 0.03 per cent. manganese and 0.05 per cent. carbon. 

It was also stated that the most economical way of repairing 
springs would be to have one spring plant on the system located 
near the general store, so that any new or repaired springs 
would be directly under the charge of the store department, 
and requisitions for new material could be easily filled. Vana- 
dium spring steel was mentioned, but as it has not been used to 
any great extent the information which was brought out was 
limited. 

FRAMES, 

There are a large number of shops that use thermit to weld 
frames. The advantages obtained from thermit were said to be 
that it was easily made and that by making the weld a little 
larger than the original section of the frame it would stand up 
well in service. The proper annealing of the frames before they 
are put in service was a point that should be carefully consid- 
ered. It was suggested that the annealing of parts of the frame 
to relieve strains after welding did not have any beneficial 
effect and ix fact was often times detrimental. Various systems 
of making welds were discussed. Mr. Wright, of the Big-Four, 
stated that it was his belief that a large proportion of the frame 
breakages could be charged to the improper churning of the 
frames at the risers when they were being cast. It was gener- 
ally conceded that there is always an element. of danger in a 
weld, for although an expert welder may make it to the best 
of his knowledge he is not absolutely sure that it is true. 


OTHER BUSINESS. 


Other papers were presented on the heat treatment of metal, 
frogs and crossings, piece work and oxy-acetylene welding. 

The following officers were elected for the next year: J. T. 
McSweeney, Baltimore & Ohio, Baltimore, Md., president; H. 
E. Gamble, Pennsylvania, Altoona, Pa., first vice-president; T. 
F. Buckley, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, Scranton, Pa., 
second vice-president, and A. L. Woodworth, Cincinnati, Ham- 
ilton & Dayton, Lima, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. The conven- 
tion closed Friday, August 23. 





BRAZILIAN RAILWAY PROGRESS. 





The message of the president of Brazil presented to the 
Brazilian national congress at the opening of its current session 
reviewed, among other things, the progress made in railway 
construction in that country during 1911. 

The president said in part: The construction of the 
Madeira-Mamore Railway has been continued with regularity. 
During the last year 88 miles were opened to traffic, while 15 
miles additionai are ready to be opened from Villa Murtinho to 
Lages. As regards the final section, 24 miles long, from Lages to 
Guajar-Mirim, the terminus of the line, the roadbed is ready, so 
that by the end of the year the whole line, with a total extent 
of 218 miles, should be open to traffic. In accordance with the 
decree of December 4 last, the revision of the route of the Al- 
cobaca-to-Praia da Rainha Railway, now known as the Tocan- 
tins Railway, has been proceeded with and the starting point 
transferred to the city of Cameta. The section between Kilo- 
meters 43 and 58 is now ready to be opened to traffic. The build- 
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ing of the Sao Luiz-to-Caxias Railway has been actively pushed 
and the sections from Caxias to Codo, 52 miles, and from Rosario 
to Itapicuru, 34 miles. will shortly be open to traffic. In order 
to supply the urgent needs of a great part of the highlands of 
Maranhao, at present served by no railway, the federal railway 
inspection department was authorized to make definite surveys 
for a line to start from the most convenient point on the Sao 
Luiz-to-Caxias Railway and run to the banks of the Tocantins. 
After due consideration the starting point was fixed at Coroata 
and the surveys have been commenced. By virtue of the revised 
contract made with the South American Railway Construction 
Co, (Ltd.), the lines from Girau to Cratheus, Crato to Joazeiro, 
and Amarracao to Campo Maior are being surveyed by commis- 
sions specially appointed for the service. The company has sub- 
mitted for the approval of the government the definite surveys 
of the extension of the Baturite railway to Macapa, together with 
the Crato and Ico branches, those of the Sobral-to-Therezina 
railway, and those of the line which will serve the district of 
Uruburutama, the starting point of which will be at Itapipoca, the 
total length being 81 miles. 





A STUDY OF BROKEN RAILS. 





BY C. E. LINDSAY, 


Division Engineer, New York Central & Hudson River, Albany, N. Y. 

An analysis of reports of 229 broken rails on a certain trunk 
line, where the fracture was complete, showed that 182 of these 
were on the high speed passenger tracks and 47 on the low speed 
freight tracks, showing that speed is a very important element. 
Of these 229 rails, 49 were on the right hand side of the track 
and 180 on the left hand side. This is a condition that has been 
noted before, but for which no satisfactory explanation has been 
found. Sixty were on curved track and 169 on straight track. 
It would seem that rail breakages on curves would be greater 
than on tangent, but this does not seem to be the case. There 
were 184 of 100-lb. section of comparatively recent manufacture, 
and 45 of 80-lb. section of greater age. As to the cause of these 
breakages, from the best information obtainable, 17 were due to 
defective equipment, 149 were due to flaws and 63 to unknown 
causes. 

An analysis of 240 partial rail fractures showed 118 on the 
high speed passenger tracks and 122 on the low speed freight 
tracks. The 118 above referred to were of 100-lb. section of 
modern manufacture and of these 25 were damaged by equip- 
ment, 14 removed on account of mashed head, 4 removed because 
of split web, one was broken at the joint, 29 had split heads and 
45 were base failures—principally half moon pieces out of the 
base. Of the broken bases 34 were over the tie. The fractures 
in the low speed tracks were due to miscllaneous causes, and 
were in 80-lb. rail of older manufacture, 26 of them being base 
failures and 17 of these on the tie. The large percentage 
of base failures occuring on the tie may possibly indicate that 
the material is not strong enough or the section is not big 
enough, or the strain is too great under the conditions of the 
support on the tie to which the rail is exposed. 

It is interesting to know that of the 229 complete fractures one 
was discovered by an outsider, 169 by automatic signals, 55 by 
trackmen, one by a signalman and three by train crews. Twenty- 
eight of these complete fractures in automatic signal territory did 
not affect the signal because the fracture was of such a location 
or character that the track circuit was not broken. Of the 240 
partial fractures 232 were discovered by trackmen, one by a 
signalman, six by other employees and one by an outsider. 
These statistics speak very highly for the close scrutiny of the 
rail by railway employees, to the efficiency of the track circuit 
as a very important and helpful adjunct in safeguarding broken 
rails, and the fact that no accident resulted from any of the 
breakages gives well deserved testimony to the efficiency of the 
track forces. 





ERECTION OF WILLAMETTE RIVER’ BRIDGE. 





Oregon-Washington Structure Having Two Decks, Rail- 
way and Highway, and Three Piers, Cost $1,715,000. 


The Oregon-Washington Railwaad & Navigation Company 
has about completed its new lift bridge across the Willamette 
river at Portland, Ore., the plans for which were described in 
the Railway Age Gazette of July 14, 1911. This bridge, when 
finished, will have cost $1,715,000, and is located about 700 
ft. up stream from the present bridge which it is to replace. 
The structure provides for two decks, a lower deck for a 
double track railway, and an upper deck for street railway and 
highway traffic. : 

The channel is crossed by three spans, two fixed spans of 
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Placing 120-Ft. Howe Truss. 


287 ft. each, flared at the shore ends to provide for curvature 
of the railway tracks, and a center vertical lift span 220 ft. 
long. At the east end is a highway viaduct approach 305 ft. 
long, and on the west end a highway approach 512 ft. long. 

The vertical lift span provides for a railway deck having an 
independent vertical lift movement of 46 ft. This feature is 
accomplished by supporting the railway floor system and lat- 
eral truss on hanger posts from the upper movable span. Each 
hanger is connected to four cables, and is constrained to move 
vertically inside the corresponding vertical posts of the upper 
movable span. 

Both the railway deck and upper movable span are counter- 
balanced with concrete weights; there are two of these weights 


for the movable span weighing 866 tons each. For the lower, 
or railway deck, there are eight counter-weights, four on a 
side; the four weighing 212 tons. 

The maximum vertical clearance for both decks will be 164 
ft. above low water. The maximum independent clearance of 
the railway deck will be 72 ft. above low water. This clear- 
ance given by the railway deck will be sufficient to allow the 
passage of nearly all river traffic without disturbing the posi- 
tion of the upper span for highway service. River traffic 
under the old bridge requires as many as 134 openings in 24 
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Gallows Frame Placing 24-Ton Upper Sheave. 


hours, with an average of about 70 openings per day for the 
entire year. 
The tonnage in the new bridge is as follows: 


et RY (OONT So once cu cuesas 655005 00's 399.8 tons 
MRE IC AY -MOTNRIGL 5 655 0.00500 065540 000 00's 687 tons 
Four 80-ft. deck railway girders...........ese00+ 103 tons 
i Sie Sh 25. cca caG oneness wd beeen oso 2,230 tons 
De ENE NN ch uae ce Sines shea dNe Ksbdeee 1,948 tons 
RAgt apm withe TMItINy GOK. oc snc cs os Sics 00 sccceie 1,594 tons 
RNEES cubunebn thes csv ss On a0ssb ones Ades weew ee 799 tons 
Trolley poles, handrail, gas-pipes, etc............ 342 tons 
PERCMIDETS BI MROUOIE | oo <50s 5040s 600d be006s oe5 484 tons 

Se Ne Ee TTT ST ker rT 8,686.8 tons 


The steel was furnished by the American Bridge Company, 
and was delivered at the east of the bridge site in a temporary 
storage yard. Construction tracks were laid both on the east 
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Approach Span, Showing 110-Ft. Sheer Leg. 
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and west sides of the river, so that cars could be spotted con- 
veniently for raising derricks. 

The contract for erection was given to Robert Wakefield 
& Company, Portland, Ore., with the understanding that the 
O.-W. R. & N. would furnish plans and designs for erection. 
The viaducts were raised with two 30-ton skid derricks, using 
a 45-ft. boom, one derrick for each side of the river. This ap- 
paratus placed the upper floor system and laterals for the fixed 
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Raising Steel to Upper Tramway. 





spans and the lower members of the towers. Their heaviest 
lift was a 29-ton upper floor beam. 

The fixed spans were erected on falsework, using double 
bents, with 22 piles. Raising and placing the truss members 
and lower floor was accomplished by a scow derrick, with 
110-ft. sheer legs, constructed from four piles. A 54-ton top 
chord section was placed with this. 

It was decided to erect the vertical lift span and railway deck 
at a sufficient elevation to allow the unrestricted passage of 
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Elevation of Willamette River Bridge; Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Co. 














Falsework Removed and Lower Deck Counterweights in Place. 











river traffic so as to make this part of the erection as in- 
dependent as possible of river conditions. A clearance of 116 
ft. above low water was decided on. At the adjacent ends of 
the two fixed spans four wooden cantilever brackets were con- 
structed; these were framed on scows and hoisted into place 
with the floating sheer leg derrick. Their bases rested on the 
piers, and their tops were anchored to the fixed spans with 
four 2%-in. rods for each bracket. On top of these brackets 
were placed four 120-ft. Howe trusses weighing 40 tons each. 
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These were raised into place by using the two skid derricks 
rigged with 110-ft. booms. The iron for this falsework was 
taken from scrap of old spans removed from the company’s 
line several years ago. 

For erecting the towers and sheaves a gallows frame 152 
ft. high was framed and raised into place on top of the Howe 
truss falsework. This was anchored back to the truss and 
hinged at the base so as to allow sufficient rotation to place 
any member of the towers. The heaviest lift for this frame 
was a 42-ton tower post section. Steel for these towers was 
loaded on cars and spotted directly beneath on the railway 
deck. By leaving out the stringers of two panels of the upper 
floor system, sufficient clearance was obtained to allow the 
passage of this material. 

The members of the lift span were placed by a two-bent 96- 
it. high traveler. Steel was delivered to this traveler by a 
creeper car running on a three-pile tramway supported on the 
upper deck of the east span and viaduct. Cars were spotted 
underneath the viaduct and the upper derrick hoisted mate- 
rial from these cars to the creeper car. 

Simultaneously with the construction of lift span, its con- 
crete counter-weights were cast in place on falsework. The 
forms for these counter-weights rested on sand boxes 18 in. 
deep and were set 18 in. above their proper position. This al- 
lowed sufficient play both for stretch of the ropes and ease in 
connecting the cables. As soon as the lift span was riveted 
the sand was allowed to run out of these boxes, thus swinging 
the lift span directly on the counter-weights and allowing the 
removal of the falsework. 

The lower or railway deck is at present under construction. 
This will be erected on barges, a floor beam and two hangers 
being first riveted up and then raised to position. The con- 
crete counter-weights for this deck are cast separately for each 
panel point and are at present supported on falsework on the 
upper deck. As soon as a panel point is in place it can be 
connected to its cables and supported by the counterweight. 
The intention is to place all these hanger posts with floor beams 
first, and then fill in with the stringers and lower lateral truss. 

The contract for the sub-structure was awarded to the 
Union Bridge & Construction Company of Kansas City, Mo., 
and represents about 30,000 cu. yds. of concrete. The chan- 
nel piers were sunk by the open caisson method. They were 
landed on cement gravel 123 ft. below low water. The six 
dredging wells were excavated 10 ft. deeper than the cutting 
edge. Concrete was deposited under water in bottom dump 
buckets. ; 

This work was executed by Waddell & Herrington, engineers 
and patentees, of Kansas City, Mo., under the direction of 
John D. Isaacs, consulting engineer, Harriman Lines, and 
George W. Boschke, chief engineer, and George T. Forsythe, 
bridge engineer of the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navi- 
gation Company. 





Pipe Lines 1n RouMANIA.—The production of petroleum has 
increased so in Roumania that certain railway lines are so oc- 
cupied with carrying it that they have little capacity for any- 
thing else. The manager of the state railways, therefore, 
asked authority to lay pipe lines for the oil, and he was granted 
the sum of $3,500,000 for that purpose. 


RaiLway TAXATION IN Spain.—For a number of years none 
of the lines in Spain paid any interest on the capital invested, 
but recently they have been paying an average rate of interest 
of 4 per cent. The tax levied by the government on the rail- 
ways is 5 per cent. of the freight receipts, 25 per cent. on or- 
dinary passenger tickets and 1 Oper cent. on reduced passenger 
tickets if the reduction exceeds 25 per cent. This involves pay- 
ment of heavy taxes by all the lines, one line having paid to the 
government in 1911 over $4,000,000, including free transporta- 
tion, which the Spanish railways are compelled under their con- 
cession to grant—Consular Report. 
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PENNSYLVANIA SPEED LIMIT POST. 





Speed limit posts are to be set up at curves along the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad throughout the length of the main line from 
New York to Pittsburgh. Each curve over which the limit of 
speed is 45 miles an hour or less will have a signal at the en- 
trance of the curve indicating caution; and another, indicating 
“proceed,” at the point beyond the curve where regular speed 
may be resumed. The signal to be used is of the semaphore 
type, like that which has been used for the same purpose on 
the Pennsylvania Lines West of Pittsburgh for some years past, 
and its style is shown in the illustration. It is familiarly called 
the “coon tail” signal, the transverse stripes on the blade being 
alternately black and yellow. The main body of the blade is 
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SUPPORTING STRAP. 
Standard Reduce Speed Board; Pennsylvania Railroad. 


deg. from the horizontal for caution and straight down for pro- 
ceed. There is no light for a night indication. 

The drawing herewith shows the caution signal, the parts for 
both signals being identical. The post is 13 ft. long, 3 in. in 
diameter, and made of galvanized iron pipe. The concrete foun- 
dation, 2 ft. square, is usually 3 ft. 6 in. in depth. The metal 
disk, to which the wooden arm is fastened, is made of No. 18 
gage sheet steel, and the supporting strap is of, wrought iron 
YZ in. thick, 2 in. wide and 1234 in. long. The strap is fastened 
to the post by a U bolt. The wooden blade is 3 ft. 7 in. long, 
and its back side is painted black. 





CHINESE MINISTER OF TRANSPORTATION.—The new Chinese 
republic has selected as minister of transportation, Dr. Alfred 
Sze, in Chinese, “Sheh-Chai-chi.” He was educated and ap- 
parently named in the United States, and is said to be the lead- 
ing spirit in the Chinese cabinet. 
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STEEL SIDE FRAMES FOR FREIGHT CAR 
TRUCKS. 





A rolled steel truck side frame for use on freight cars has been 
developed by the Murphy Equipment Company, New York. The 
different members of the frame are connected either by rivets 
or by welding, as desired, oxy-acetylene being used for the 
welding. The unique feature of this frame is that there are 
no castings used in it, all the members being made of rolled 
steel sections. A channel is used for part of the compression 
member, being bent to form the column guides, as shown in 
the illustrations. These guides have an enlarged opening at 
the bottom to allow for the insertion of the bolster. A 4-in. 
x 1%-in. steel bar corresponds to the lower arch bar of an 
ordinary arch bar truck. Gusset plates reinforce the bends in 
the channel member and are welded by the oxy-acetylene 
process, in both the riveted and the welded frames. A strut 
extends across the top of the column opening, and is fitted 
with a filler channel, which acts as a spacing piece between 
the column guides. This strut is riveted or welded, as the 
case may be, to the compression member. 

A test has been made on an 80,000-lb. capacity riveted frame, 
a drawing of which is shown herewith. The frame was sup- 
ported during the test exactly as it would be in service, the 
journal boxes being replaced by a pair of steel clamps. The 
frame was loaded by a hydraulic press and varying deflections 


were measured from 80,000 Ibs. to 210,000 lbs., the greatest 
being 34 in., with no permanent set at 180,000 Ibs. At 210,000 


Ibs., however, a deflection of 9/16 in. was noted with a per- 
manent set of % in. The frame was then loaded to destruc- 
tion, and at 412,000 Ibs. the 34-in. rivets over the journal box 
at one side were sheared, the other connection remaining in- 
tact, but apparently strained. The frame was then straightened 
and the rivets that were sheared were redriven and the frame 
readjusted so as to make a side load test similar to that which 


would occur in practice. The load was applied at the center 
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of the column guides, 
manent set at 115,000 Ibs. 
set was quite appreciabie, approximating 54 in., and at 232,- 
500 Ibs. the frame became badly bent and a permanent deflec- 
tion of 1% in. 
stronger, lighter and much cheaper than cast steel, being more 
flexible and resisting the sudden shocks and vibrations more 
ably than would a cast steel truck. They are designed to con- 


Riveted Forged Steel Truck Side Frame. 


and the frame began to take a per- 
With a load of 167,000 lbs. the 


was noted. These frames are claimed to be 


form to the M. C. B. requirements, and are so arranged that 


any design of brake hanger may be used with them. 

















Welded Forged Steel Truck Side Frame. 
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Riveted Truck Side Frame Built Up 













Rolled Steel Members. 
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Third Article. 


FREIGHT CLASSIFICATION ON AMERICAN 





RAILWAYS. 


Theory of Carload Ratings and Difficulties 


of Applying Them; Special Problems of Minimum Carloads. 


BY WILLIAM Z. RIPLEY, 
Professor of Economics, Harvard University. 


The amount of reduction to be allowed on shipments by car- 
load as against consignments in small lots is a nice and most 
perplexing detail of classification. Attention has already 
been directed to the great increase in distinct carload ratings 
which has accompanied the development of trade. As affecting 
the interests of shippers in different parts of the country, the 
question came up almost immediately after the passage of the 
Act to Regulate Commerce. Jn the so-called New York Board of 
Trade case’ complaint was entered by eastern merchants against 
a great increase in the number of wholesale ratings in 1888. 
More than five times as many commodities as before were ab- 
ruptly given lower rates when shipped out of New York by the 
carload. Inasmuch as a very large proportion of groceries and 
other supplies: went by box or package, this reduction accorded 
on carload shipments, greatly benefited the jobbers all through 
the West and South. Under the new conditions provincial mid- 
dlemen could buy in carloads; and then re-distribute from local 
centers much more advantageously than before. The commis- 
sion, called upon to decide as to the relative rights of these 
two classes of jobbers, attempted to bring about an adjustment 
which should, in the main, conform to the existing trade con- 
ditions; and yet should take into consideration the relative cost 
of service in the two cases. The competitive struggle between 
southern and western dealers revealed in these early proceed- 
ings has cropped out continually in official proceedings ever 
since that time. In a modified form the same question came to 
the front in connection with the general advance of freight rates 
in 1900.2. The changes at this time were two fold—not only 
modifications in the number of carload ratings, but also an al- 
tered differential or spread between the charges for the two 
sorts of shipments. The question is a vital one to all the ship- 
ping interests of the country. It is one of the most troublesome 
elements in the establishment of a uniform classification for the 
United States as a whole. For inability to standardize reason- 
able differences between carload and small shipments, under the 
widely different trade conditions and practices in various sec- 
tions of the country, is an almost insuperable difficulty in the 
way of reform. 

The economic justice of allowing a carload shipper lower 
rates than one who ships in small lots is apparent, on account 
of the difference in the cost of such service to the railways. 
This has been recognized by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and the courts as beyond question. Not only the amount of 
paying freight in relation to dead weight; but the cost of load- 
ing and unloading, of billing or collection, and of adjusting 
damages—all of these elements of cost are noticeably less in the 
case of a full carload. Turning from these considerations of 
cost to those prescribed by what may be called traffic principles, 
the difficulty in arriving at a just determination may be easily 
appreciated. Glass battery jars in less-than-carload lots were 
at one time charged from New York to Atlanta, Ga., second- 
class rates, namely, 98 cents per 100 Ibs. The same commodity 
when in carload shipments (not less than 20,000 lbs.) was rated 
as fifth class; in which case the charge from New York to At- 
lanta became 60 cents. Here was a plain difference of 38 cents 
per 100 lbs—upward of 60 per cent. greater charge—to the 
small shipper whose business or capital was insufficient to war- 
rant shipments to such an amount. Two results of such dis- 
crimination are possible. In the first place, the large shipper 
is enabled to undersell his smaller competitor, and perhaps to 





a3 I... ©. C.. Rep:, 473; 
2? United States Industrial Commission, XIX, p. 281. 





drive him out of that class of business. This may take place 
as between two dealers, both located in the South and buying 
their supplies from New York. The second result is that under 
such rates it is impossible for the manufacturer or northern 
jobber to sell direct from New York to the retailer in the South, 
in competition with the provincial jobber there located, who 
ships his goods in at the cheap carload rate and distributes 
them thereafter. The problem thus concerns at the same time 
both the small local shipper or dealer, as against a more for- 
midable provincial competitor; and also the remote jobbers 
as a class against the whole group of local middlemen. In the 
latter case, sometimes, as in the South, the question is still 
further complicated by the southern basing point system, under 
which the provincial jobber must re-distribute the goods which 
have already been shipped in on a low carload rate to the 
country stores. And, locally, also, there is the immanence of 
water competition by sea and river to be kept in mind. Boat 
charges are based upon space requirements rather than weight. 
This introduces further important considerations in fixing the 
spread of charges. 

The problem as it affects the manufacturer is akin to that 
concerning the jobber. Originally, as a matter of fact, the car- 
load reduction was essentially a manufacturers’ rating, espe- 
cially for goods in which the cost of raw material formed a 
large pari of the price of the finished product. The relations 
of the carload rate on the former to the less-than-carload rate 
on the latter, it is obvious, may readily become an important 
element in industrial success. It is plain enough that carload 
charges under such circumstances should be substantially less 
than those upon small consignments; but that is far from af- 
fording a satisfactory answer to the question as to the proper 
spread to be allowed between the two. 

Obviously, in any representation as to the reasonableness of 
the discount which shall be allowed on carloads, either on the 
basis of cost or of traffic principles, the interests of localities 
are commercially pitted one against another. To change the il- 
lustration, the New York or Chicago jobbing house desiring to 
sell its goods directly to the retailers throughout the West, 
wishes to have a relatively low rate on such small shipments as 
the retailers in lesser places alone can afford to purchase. Par- 
ticipation in this distributing business, however, is resented by 
the middlemen located in western centers—Omaha, Denver, 
Kansas City, etc.—who all insist that there should be so wide 
a difference between carload and less-than-carload rates that 
they may ship in their wholesale purchases at a low rate, and 
thus compete in their own territory with the manufacturer in 
the East or the jobber in New York who desires to sell direct. 
Comparison of the classifications in different parts of the coun- 
try reveals the influence of these local interests. The railways 
in Official Classification territory desire, of course, to build up 
the manufacturing and jobbing cities tributary to them. This 
can best be done by encouraging the growth of eastern jobbing 
centers, stimulated by as low rates for retail as for wholesale 
shipments. The railways in the western and southern terri- 
tory, on the contrary, are obliged to consider the claims of 
their constituents, and to correspondingly minimize the advan- 
tages which foreign competitors of their local middlemen 
enjoy. Another consideration must also be kept in view, 
namely, that carload ratings can only be accorded when business 
has developed a magnitude sufficient to permit shipment in 
that volume. The growth of the volume of business in: general, 
therefore, might be normally expected to produce an increase in 
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the proportion of carload ratings. Experience, as we have seen, 
confirms this view. The normal development, then, is toward 
an increase in the number of lower rates quoted for carload 
lots. This is retarded only by the influence of the jobbers and 
manufacturers in the eastern trade centers, who insist that they 
shall be permitted to compete on even terms with provincial 
jobbers by making their shipments direct in small lots at rates 
approximately as low as the local jobbers pays on carload lots. 
This question is an exceedingly important one, requiring the 
balance of opposing interests to a nicety. 

Not unfamiliar aspects of the problem of carload ratings are 
revealed in a recent case before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, concerning milk rates in New England.’ And yet the 
normal order is reversed. Usually complaint is made of the 
denial of carload ratings. In this instance a plea was entered 
for a useable small unit rate. The dispute was precipitated by 
a deadlock in 1910 between the three large Boston milk con- 
tractors and the farmers’ associations of several states. The 
producers, failing in their demand for an increased price, de- 
clined to furnish milk at the old figure. A famine resulted, 
which drew the attention of the public sharply to the system 
under which the Metropolitan district of Boston was supplied. 
The belief prevailed that the peculiar transportation conditions 
known as the “leased car system,” which had existed for half a 
century, was mainly responsible for the tight monopoly of the 
milk supply. The Massachusetts legislature, after an investi- 
gation, finally passed a law providing that no carrier should 
charge more for the transportation of milk by the can than 
was charged for larger quantities; and also that the same facili- 
ties, icing, for example, should be furnished in the one case 
as in the other. This settled the intrastate charges; but it left 
matters as before for all the other New England states con- 
tributing to the market. In this form the controversy was 
brougth before the federal authorities, which exhaustively ex- 
amined into the methods of transportation as affecting all par- 
ties concerned. The contrast with the older elastic decision 
as to milk ratings in New York was sharp in many respects.” 
This earlier controversy had to do with relative rights of near- 
by and distant producers. It was a question of the element of 
distance as affecting a local or territorial monopoly. The Bos- 
ton case, on the other hand, was rather a matter of carload 
ratings, than of graduation of charges according to the length 
of the haul. The monopoly in this instance was that of con- 
tractors who had succeeded in getting entire control of the 
business by reason of the wide spread between charges for milk 
by the can and by the “leased car.” Shipments by the can 
from the independent farmer were rendered practically impos- 
sible since they had to be carried in the baggage car and were 
liable to spoil through lack of refrigeration. 

By contrast with the New York “open car system,” the New 
England plan from the standpoint of cost of service alone 
seemed to offer several advantages. A caretaker in constant 
touch with the farmers exercised supervision both over milk 
and cans. This might insure a heavier loading and more prompt 
service at terminals; result in the operators providing the best 
facilities for handling the supply; and allow surplus milk to be 
directed to other uses without waste. A large investment was 
also borne under this system, dependent upon its continuance 
for a reasonable return. On the other hand, denial of equally 
low rates with the same facilities for refrigeration to the single 
can shipper had undoubtedly fostered a monopoly. The rail- 
ways, conforming to the new Massachusetts law, above- 
mentioned, offered to furnish and operate a car suitable for in- 
dependent shippers on condition that 600 cans should be tendered 
for shipment. But it denied its obligation to furnish icing facili- 
ties, which latter, of course, were absolutely necessary for the 
success of the competitive service. To be sure, the leased car 
controlled by the contractors was theoretically open to all, on 





23 2. &. &. Ren, 303. 
37 I. C. C. Rep., 92. 
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condition of a small charge for icing; but the farmers contended 
that independent shippers ought not to be compelled thus to 
deliver over their property into the hands of competitors with 
all the accompanying exposure of their business relations. In 
the light of all these complications the commission decided that 
a per can rate with the necessary refrigeration, and bearing a 
proper relation to the carload rate, ought to be established. And 
there the matter rests at this time. 

The problem of mixed carloads, also, is a difficult one to ad- 
just to the needs of primary and secondary distributing points.’ 
It is oftentimes of vital importance to a small jobber to be able 
to make up a carload of miscellaneous packages. His business 
may not be large enough to permit him to enjoy the advantage 
of a carload rate on any single commodity. Or the independent 
meat packer may be greatly benefited by a rule which permits 
him to bulk his soap and other by-products with other goods in 
securing a wholesale rate. Why may a paper manufacturer not 
combine paper bags and wrapping paper in one territory as well 
as another? In this regard the rules in the West and South 
are naturally much less liberal than in the East. The privilege 
of mixture has been given only to a limited extent to jobbing 
and manufacturing centers by means of commodity tariffs. 
Such mixture is usually restricted to analogous articles, such 
as agricultural implements, furniture, or commodities intended 
to serve a joint purpose. The recent bitter protest against 
the discontinuance of the right to ship binder twine with 
agricultural implements is a case in point. On the other hand, 
eastern railways are a unit in opposing the bulking of separate 
shipments in carloads when owned by different shippers. The 
western and southern roads do not specifically forbid it. All 
such differences come to the fore in any attempt to unify the 
practice of all the carriers of the country under a single set of 
regulations. 

Assuming the reasonableness of a difference in charges be- 
tween carload and small shipments, where shall the dividing 
line be drawn? This is the important and perplexing problem 
of minimum carload rates. Turning to our excerpt from the 
Western Classification at the head of the first chapter,” it appears 
that 24,000 lbs. of advertising matter, N. O. S., must be shipped 
at one time in order to warrant a carload rate. Under such cir- 
cumstances a consignment of 20,000 lbs. would be classified first 
instead of third class—the difference in rate varying according 
to distance, but in all cases being substantial. Between St. 
Louis and St. Joseph, for example, the charge would be 60 in- 
stead of 35 cents per 100 lbs. Were the minimum weight but 
15,000 lbs., as in the case of Harvesters under the Southern 
Classification, this particular shipment of advertising matter 
would enjoy the full benefit of wholesale charges.*° From this 
instance, it is apparent that the point at which the minimum 


Official Classification— : 
PS Pe ee OT re EEE Ee 36,000 Ibs. 


Scrap zinc 

PPA EA EE MRIUR 6c ccs cs niceanc sen eeusine <a 24,000 Ibs. 
Western Classification— 

PARR IRIE. oo ys ses ws 6:A'0 66 ae Daas Oe 24,000 Ibs. 

PNT AE, AION asics si5 soso se tan see sens 30,000 Ibs. 
_Southern Classification— 

Pa EO MNOR Ss bos eos éncen ewes 6esa xo os 40,000 Ibs. 

PE: MOTE in ow ae ROS Shed Nk aoe 12,000 lbs. 

SERVE oon ou 54S s KAN wee So kes OHO pes A OKs 15,000 Ibs. 


Search through the entire list would doubtless disclose a far wider range, 
with coal or iron at 90,000 lbs. or more, and feathers at the foot of the list. 
carload weight falls, is of great importance in the determination 
of the actual rate—an importance also dependent, of course, 
upon the spread between carload and less-than-carload charges. 
It is also evident that minimum carload ratings may readily be 
used as a means of advancing charges. If, as appeared in a 





1Samuel O. Dunn, Railway Age Gazette, September 10, 1909, p. 463. 
Cf. 12 I. C. C. Rep; 510; 9 I. C. C. Rep; 440; and 23 I. C. C. Rep; 540. 

2 Railway Age Gazette, August 16, 1912, p. 283. 

3The following wide variations as between the different classifications 
appear in these excerpts alone, varying from 40,000 to 12,000 Ibs. in the 
Southern Classification, for instance. 
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recent case,’ the minimum carload for wool in sacks was ad- 
vanced between 1896 and 1912 from 15,000 to 20,000 Ibs., the 
effect upon the shipper of a consignment of 18,000 lbs., for ex- 
ample, would be as truly an increase of charges as if the freight 
rates themselves had been actually advanced. For under the 
new schedule, he would be compelled to pay less-than-carload 
charges instead of the lower carload rates. Moreover, it is ap- 
parent that minimum carload weights may seriously enter into 
commercial competition in a number of ways. If 45,000 lbs. of 
raw cotton by a special round-bale process can be loaded upon 
a standard car; when but 25,000 lbs. of the ordinary square 
bales could be carried by the same equipment; it is evident that 
tariffs based upon the higher minimum would especially favor 
one set of competitors as against another.” They might, in 
fact, be sufficient to turn the scale entirely in favor of the 
round-bale system throughout the South. Granted, however, 
that such heavy loading makes for economy in operation, it is 
clear, nevertheless, that the carload minima must be so estab- 
lished as not to discriminate against the great bulk of shipments 
of the more common sort. All along the line one meets with 
such illustrations of the bearing of this minimum carload upon 
rivalry in business. Large shippers are continually striving for 
a high minimum. The small shippers oppose it for the same 
reasons. In a similar way the interest of the manufacturer dis- 
tributing his goods direct, in competition with middlemen, is 
vitally affected.’ 

Car capacity, both as regards ability to load and to carry 
economically, is the principal factor in the determination of 
minimum carload rates. It is largely a question of relative 
cost of operation. Reference has already been made to the 
great economy incident to the use of large cars, whereby the 
paying load becomes less in proportion, to the dead weight. 
This, of course, largely accounts for the steady increase in 
carload capacity in recent years. But the question is even more 
complicated. An adjustment must be made between two main 
groups of freight: first, that which is sufficiently heavy to be 
readily loaded to the minimum weight in ordinary cars; and, 
secondly, light and bulky goods of which the common car will 
contain but a small proportion in bulk of its truck capacity by 
weight. Fortunately, we may evade the moot point as to 
whether a carrier is entitled to the same revenue from a given 
vehicle, whether it be loaded with heavy or light goods; that is 
to say, whether the rate ought properly to decrease per pound 
with increase in the density of the lading. This is a technical 
matter as to cost. But it carries certain implications of con- 
siderable importance commercially, as will shortly appear. 

The difficulty of conforming carload minima upon light and 
bulky articles to those on heavier goods has appeared with each 
attempt to standardize equipment. Widely divergent rules in 
the three main classification territories still cause great confusion 
in this regard. There is a constant temptation to construct 
extra long or wide cars, particularly in the western states, in 
order to assist the manufacturers of such light and bulky prod- 
ucts as furniture and agricultural machinery in their compe- 
tition with dealers in the East, shipping under Official Classi- 
fication requirements. In other words, the penalty carried under 
the rules as to minimum carloads for the use of cars larger 
than the standard, has been much less in the West than in the 
East and South. The situation has been further complicated 
in some instances by the arbitrary action of state railway com- 
missions. The experience in this regard is illuminating as 
again showing the extreme delicacy of adjustment in such mat- 
ters under the stress of commercial competition. The short- 
line distance between the Missouri and Mississippi rivers lies 
entirely within the state of Missouri. It governs, as we have 


723 1. C. €., Rep; 158. 

"i111. C. C, Rep; 328. 

* Changes in minimum carloads since 1887 by commodities are fully de- 
Scrived in Railways in the United States in 1902, I. C. C. Rep., 1903, 
Part II, p. 17. Their relation to rate increases is evident. 


* Strombeck, Classification, p. 35 et seqg.; Railway Age Gagette, June 30, 
1911, p. 1696. 
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already seen, the entire rate structure in this part of the coun- 
try... This commonwealth some years ago by law fixed a car- 
load minimum of 20,000 Ibs. for furniture, agricultural imple- 
ments, and wagons. As it is not practicable to attain this mini- 
mum load on an ordinary standard car, the Missouri shipper 
was stimulated to demand larger equipment in order that he 
might avail himself of the lower rate for carload lots. The 
local railways accordingly built such cars, which of course, 
traveled far beyond the limits of this single commonwealth. 
This forced other western roads, in order to protect their clients 
in the same markets, to undertake a similar policy. The result 
is that extra large equipment is relatively more common through- 
out this territory; thereby conferring a distinct advantage upon 
western shippers of such light and bulky freight over their east- 
ern competitors. In pursuance of this same policy of protection, 
the western roads have also enforced distinctly favorable rules 
as to carload lots applied to several small cars instead of one 
large one.” These troublesome details are given in the hope that 
they may show how far the ramifications of trade competition 
extend. They re-enforce the conviction that any reform of 
classification must be a matter of extreme difficulty; and, if 
undertaken at all, must be done under governmental compulsion 
and by a single universal reform rather than by any attempt at 
piece-meal improvement. 

Next to ability to load and carry, as a determinant factor in 
fixing minimum carload weights, the consuming capacity of the 
market must be considered. A reasonable minimum carload in 
the East might well be unfair in the West or South. An old- 
established factory in New England might satisfactorily use a 
quantity of raw material which in a carload lot would overwhelm 
a western or southern plant. Thus it comes about that minimum 
weights on the same goods may vary widely in different terri- 
tories; being higher in the East than in the West, and least of 
all in the South. The problem, therefore, of standardizing car- 
load rates throughout the country, unfortunately becomes ex- 
ceedingly difficult. A compromise will fail to satisfy anybody. 
Moreover any such change of mimimum carload weights at 
once necessitates a remodeling of the particular distance tariff 
to which it applies. This point was well illustrated in a recent 
case.” <A railway accepted for the same carriage at different 
times two carload shipments of lime from a given concern. On 
the one, a rate of 34 cents per 100 lbs. was based upon a minimum 
carload weight of 24,000 Ibs. On the other 29 cents was assessed 
upon a minimum of 30,000 lbs. The carrier alleged that these 
differences in rates per pound were entirely compatible in view 
of the difference in carload minima. It then appeared that these 
minima, especially with a perishable commodity like lime, varied 
considerably according to destination. Large distributing cen- 
ters were given low rates on high minima, while small towns, 
consuming relatively less, were best served by a lower carload 
minimum to which a higher rate per pound was applied. In other 
words, the close interrelation between the rate and the minimum 
was a matter of great commercial importance. 

The relation of carloads to consuming capacitv of the mar 
ket in an element in the trade policy of protection to clients, ex- 
tended by the railway. The difficulty of properly relating rates 
upon raw and finished products has already been discussed. Car- 
load minima must also be considered in this connection. Why 
should 50,000 Ibs. be prescribed as the carload limit on corn to 
Texas points, when the limit on corn-meal is only 30,000 lbs. ? 
Evidently differences in loading capacity are inadequate as an ex- 
planation. Nor can this be accounted for on the ground of any 
difference in mere cost of carriage. The explanation is purely 
commercial—springing from the competition between northern 
mills and mills in Texas, both making use of raw material from 
the same fields. A heavy carload minimum is entirely practicable 
on corn for the Texas miller; but an equally heavy carload re- 





1 Railway Age Gazette, September 24, 1909, p. 553, Samuel O. Dunn, best 
treats this topic. 


2Cf. the “‘two-for-one” rule in the Indianapolis case. 
23-1; °C. G., 2593 aleo2? 1. €. €.,.. 226 
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quirement on corn-meal would shut out the northern miller en- 
tirely from many local points. For the market at these small 
places is, of course, relatively restricted. There can be no doubt 
that every feature of classification, even down to the last minute 
details of carload minima, stands in such intimate relation to 
commercial competition, that to disturb it in one regard may en- 
tail the most far-reaching and unforeseen consequences. 


(To be concluded.) 





CHICAGO UNION TERMINAL PLANS. 





In an article in the Railway Age Gazette of August 23, page 
354, reference was made to the plans for, and the location of, 
the projected new Union station in Chicago. The accompanying 
illustrations, which were received too late for publication last 


Fig. 1—Proposed Relation between New Chi- 
cago Union Terminal and Other Buildings. 


week show more clearly than descriptive reading matter can 
the scheme the Chicago Plan Commission desires to see carried 
out. 

Fig. 1 shows how the Union terminal would be located rela- 
tively to the various streets and to other public buildings. The 
building shown bounded by Clark, Dearborn and Adams streets 
and Jackson boulevard is the present post office. In the block im- 
mediately west of the river are shown the concourse and train 
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sheds of the projected station, and in the block bounded by 
Canal, Jackson, Adams and Clinton is the station proper. In 
the block just west of it is the proposed new post office build- 
ing, and in the distance just west of Halsted street is the west 
side “civic center,’ for which the scheme of the Plan Commis- 
sion calls. 

Fig. 2 shows more clearly the proposed arrangement of streets, 
buildings, etc., west of the river. In the foreground is the 
Chicago river, with Adams street and Jackson boulevard carried 
over on bridges. Quincy, the street between these two, is car- 
ried under the river in a subway. Beyond the river are, in 
order, the concourse and train sheds of the new station, in the 
next block the head house of the station, and next the projected 
post office building, and in the distance the “civic center” on 
Halsted street. 

The new general office building of the Burlington, one of the 
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Fig. 2—Proposed Civic Center, with New Union Terminal 


5 in Foreground. 

Union Station lines, is being erected at Jackson and Clinton, 
just across the street from where the new terminal is to be 
built. 





Nicut Trains 1n JavA—The Dutch have a considerable rail- 
way system on the populous and productive island of Java. 
Hitherto there have been no night trains on them. They ran 
only between 5 a. m. and 7 p. m. Now traffic presses and some 
night trains have been put on. 
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THE RAILWAYS’ CASE AGAINST THE 
ENGINEMAN. 


W. M. Duncan, attorney for the railways in the arbitration 
between the eastern railways and the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, has submitted his brief. Warren S. Stone’s 
brief had not been made public at our time of going to press. 
A summary of Mr. Duncan’s brief follows: 

The years 1910 and 1911 witnessed a re-adjustment of the 
wages of employees of the railways involved in this contro- 
versy, as a result of which the enginemen obtained an annual 
increase of $4,444,230, or 10.84 per cent. The enginemen now 
demand an increase in the rates of pay and certain changes in 
the rules of service, which, if applied against the calendar year 
1911, would have increased the compensation to the enginemen 
$7,172,545, or 17.71 per cent., the percentage of increase vary- 
ing from 10.4 per cent. on the Bessemer & Lake Erie to 56.36 
per cent. on the Coal & Coke Railroad. 

There is every reason to suppose that a concession to the de- 
mands of the enginemen will require a re-adjustment of the 
wages of all other classes of railway employees, and it has 
been estimated that such re-adjustment will increase the wages 
of all railway employees approximately $67,000,000. 

The average annual wage of enginemen for the year 1900, ac- 
cording to the reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
was $1,135; the average annual wage of enginemen, according 
to the same authority, for the year 1910, was approximately 
$1,356. With the increases resulting from the wage adjust- 
ment of 1910 and 1911 it is fair to assume that the existing 
average annual wage of enginemen is at least $1,500. It is 
now proposed to increase this by approximately 17.71 per cent., 
or about $265 annually, making the proposed average annual 
wage of the éngineman approximately $1,765. 

It is apparent that ultimately, if not immediately, these in- 
creases in wages must be borne by the public and that the 
greater portion will fall on that part least able to bear it, 
namely, those whose average annual wage is considerably less 
than the existing average annual wage of the engineman. 

The issues to be determined by the board of arbitrators are 
the demands of the enginemen, which, for the purpose of con- 
venience, may be classified as follows: 

1. The adoption of the principle that wages and rules of 
service shall be standardized throughout the eastern territory. 

2. The adoption of certain standard rates of pay and certain 
standardized rules of service resulting in increased compen- 
sation to the enginemen. 

3. The adoption of the principle that locomotive enginemen 
shall have the sole right to operate the motive power where it 
is changed from steam to electricity, or to any other motive 
power, including the right to operate electric and multiple unit 
trains entering upon steam tracks, or tracks formerly operated 
by steam, or where trackage rights are leased to holding com- 
panies; and the adoption of the principle that electric service 
shall be governed by the schedule covering rates of pay and 
rules of service now adapted to steam. 


STANDARDIZATION OF RATES AND RULES. 


The railways claim that the demand for certain increased 
rates of pay and certain advantageous rules of service ap- 
plicable to all roads operating in the eastern district should 
not be granted, because: 

(A) The proposed standardization is not real, as evidenced 
by the schedule itself demanding: : 

1. That existing rates of pay or better working conditions 
shall not be reduced or changed by the proposed rates or rules. 

2. That general committees of adjustment shall retain the 
right to adjust matters not decided by this conference. 

(B) Itis impracticable to fix a standard rate of pay or standard 
rules of service applicable to so many roads operating in a 
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and whose operating conditions are 


territory so extensive, 
necessarily different, materially affecting the value of the en- 
ginemen’s service on different roads, due to: 
1. Dissimilar physical characteristics on: 
(a) different roads, 
(b) different parts of the same road. 


2. Varying traffic conditions represented by volume pre- 
vailing on 

(a) different roads, 

(b) different parts of the same road. 

3. Marked variations in earning capacity of the several roads, 
necessarily affecting ability to pay, due to 

(a) varying operating conditions, 
(b) varying volume of traffic. 

(C) Standardization is inequitable as: 

1. It fails to recognize a variation in wages in different lo- 
calities. 

2. It places an undue burden on the weaker lines, requiring 
them to pay a wage schedule determined, in most instances, by 
the ability of the stronger line to pay, ultimately resulting in 
impairing the usefulness of the weaker line. 

(D) The doctrine is not supported by precedent, as is claimed 
by the enginemen, as evidenced by 

1. The decisions of arbitration boards in proceedings involv- 
ing consideration of the doctrine. 

2. An examination of the rates of pay and rules of service in 

(a) the southwestern territory, and 
(b) the western territory. 


AGGREGATE COMPENSATION. 


The aggregate compensation received by enginemen is deter- 
mined not only by the rates of pay, but also by the rules of 
service affecting the method’*of calculating the miles or the 
hours, or determining what constitutes extra service and over- 
time, to which the rates of pay shall be applied. One factor 
should not be changed without due consideration to its relation 
to the other factor, as well as to the effect of such change upon 
the aggregate compensation of the engineer. 

The railways claim that the existing rates of pay are fair and 
liberal, for the following reasons: 

1. Railway employees are as well paid as labor in other em- 
ployments. 

2. Enginemen are the highest paid class of employees in rail- 
way service. 

3. Existing wage differentials, growing out of wage adjust- 
ment of 1910, correspond with differentials theretofore exist- 
ing. 

4. The 1910 adjustment of enginemen’s wages was made subse- 
quent to the adjustment of wages of conductors and trainmen. 

5. The differential between enginemen and conductors is as 
wide as is warranted by the character of service. 

6. Conditions of service were given consideration in the 1910 
adjustment. 

7. Since the last adjustment, there has been no increase in 
physical labor, responsibilities, or risks, on account of change in 


(a) Size of engines, 

(b) Speed of trains, 

(c) The loading of trains, 
(d) Block signals, 

(e) Physical requirements, 
(f) Discipline. 

8. The vitality and working period of the engineman compares 
favorably with that of workers in other employments. 

9. The physical labor, risks, and responsibilities in general are 
not such as to justify an increase in wages. 

10. The engineman has been fully compensated for any increase 
in the productive power of his labor, incident to modern methods 
and facilities, in the creation of which he did not participate. 
11. The engineman is not entitled to an increase in rates of pay 
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because of personal necessities; that is, because of increased cost 
of living. 

12. Generally. 

The rules of service, for purposes of discussion, may be classi- 
fied as follows: 


. Beginning and ending of day. 

. Initial terminal delay. 

. Final terminal delay. 

. Time held away from home terminal. 

. Amendment of Section E of the rules relating to the appli- 
cation of the sixteen-hour law. 


wn & WD 


The railway companies object to the proposed rules, for the 
following general reasons: 

(a) The rules relate to matters that are incapable of stand- 
ardization, owing to differences in local conditions. As, for in- 
stance, a diversity of rules is necessary in order to meet local 
situations, depending upon the facilities incident to the delivery 
of the engine to the engine crew at the starting point, and inci- 
dent to the delivery of the engine by the crew to the hostler or 
the roundhouse employees at terminal points, the practice being 
different on different roads. 

(b) Existing rules, although varying in their nature, in a 
measure, take care of the differences in local conditions, except 
where rules have been adopted as a result of barter for the 
purpose of increasing the aggregate compensation of employees 
rather than for the purpose of meeting local conditions. 

(c) Existing rules are largely a matter of barter, in which the 
enginemen may have secured the adoption of a certain rule as 
a substitute for an increase in the rates of pay, which conse- 
quently should not be used as a precedent even on roads where 
the conditions are similar, unless due consideration is given to 
existing rates of pay and the effect such rules may have upon 
aggregate compensation. 

(d) Proposed rules require the payment of double time, not- 
withstanding the hours of labor and the responsibilities of the 
enginemen are not increased. 

(e) Will require the railway companies to pay for time and 
service which they do not receive. 

(4) Will penalize the railway companies in periods of depres- 
sions when the interests of enginemen require distribution of 
runs on a basis giving each engineman his proportionate share of 
the total runs. 

(g) Penalizes the railway companies in matters affecting the 
opportunity of service of the enginemen over which the railways 
have no control. 

ELECTRIC SERVICE. 


The demands of the enginemen are that enginemen shall have 
the right to operate electric power at the prevailing steam rate 
and under existing rules of service; which right and rates and 
rules shall exist and be observed not only by the railway com- 
panies that are parties to this proceeding, but by all railway com- 
panies having trackage rights over the former railway com- 
pany’s line. 

The railways object to these demands for the following 
reasons : 

(1) No sound reason why the railways should be limited in 
the selection of operators, for electric locomotives or multiple 
unit trains, to the ranks of enginemen since there are other 
classes of employees equally equipped and available. Such limita- 
tion would tend to monopoly, which is contrary to public policy. 

(2) Operation of electric locomotives and multiple unit trains 
calls for essentially different service than the operation of steam 
locomotives, and has numerous advantages over steam service; 
these advantages have been recognized by a committee of em- 
ployees of the Pennsylvania, fixing 180 miles as a day’s work on 
multiple unit trains, as compared with 100 miles in steam service. 

(3) Existing rates and rules on the New Haven and the New 
York Central are the result of an agreement which expressly 
provides that they shall apply to the transitional stage only 
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existing on those roads, and that when the electrification zone 
is completed an adjustment of wages and mileage will be 
made. 

(4) The adoption of the demand would require a breach of 
existing contracts and obligate the railways to make contracts 
binding upon their respective successors in operation, thereby 
relieving the B. of L. E. of dealing direct with the operating 
company. 

COLLATERAL EFFECT. 


The railway companies call attention to the fact that the pro- 
posed increase in wages would increase the pay of the enginemen 
approximately $7,172,545, or 17.71 per cent., which is equivalent 
to placing a lien of approximately $143,400,000 5 per cent. 
bonds, having a preference over existing mortgage bonds. A 
similar increase of wages to other classes of railway employees, 
in order to maintain the existing wage adjustment among all 
classes, will increase the wages of employees annually approxi- 
mately $67,000,000, which is equivalent to placing a lien of ap- 
proximately $1,340,000,000 of 5 per cent. bonds, having a prefer- 
ence Over existing mortgage bonds. This is equivalent to in- 
creasing the capitalization of the railways approximately 43 per 
cent. 


FINANCIAL SITUATION. 


The effect of granting the demands of the enginemen and the 
collateral results necessarily following, as indicated above, will 
wipe out the surplus of all of the railways and cause the bank- 
ruptcy of other roads; seriousy affecting the credit of the rail- 
ways; impairing their ability to make improvements demanded 
by the public and necessary in order to increase the efficiency 
of the service, and to insure greater safety to the public and the 
employees; ultimately resulting in the destruction of the 
transportation machine unless the public assumes the burden 
by permitting an increase in freight rates; which means that 
practically all increases in wages of railway employees must be 
paid ultimately by those whose average annual wage is under 
$700 as ascertained by the United States Census Bureau. 





RAILWAY ACCOUNTING, MENTAL AND 


MECHANICAL.* 
iG 
BY J. S. DONALDSON, 


Assistant Comptroller, Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Investigation of methods in force among the leading rail- 
ways of our own and foreign countries, do not disclose any 
development on lines as broad as those obtaining in the United 
States. In Europe, for the most part, no mechanical devices, 
outside of duplicating processes and typewriters, are in use. 

It is not my purpose to dwell on the relegation of the copy- 
ing press and its adjuncts to the scrap heap by the substitu- 
tion of carbons in books, or on the use of numerous me- 
chanical devices generally well known such as pencils, pens, 
erasers, fasteners, loose leaf binders, card filing and similar 
devices; nor the use of typewriters in correspondence and 
like work; and of duplicating devices of the metal styles and 
of the gelatine, carbon and wax paper kind, or of chemically 
prepared paper which requires no carbon paper to produce 
copies; duplicating by photographic processes and the elec- 
tric pen; devices for folding letters, sealing and stamping en- 
velopes; devices for protecting, perforating, stamping, num- 
bering and cancelling checks and other financial paper, tickets, 
etc.; devices for addressing envelopes, letters, etc, or pre- 
paring lists of addresses and dividend checks; waybill binders; 
devices for phonographic reproduction of letter dictation, in- 
cluding those for the recording of telegraphic and other con- 
versations and telegraphic communications; cash registers, 





*Abstract of a paper read before the Association of American Railway 
Accounting Officers, at Quebec, June 26, 1912. 
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coin wrappers and money changers; ticket accounting ma- 
chines, punches, duplex and ticket holders and cases and re- 
ceptacles; time clocks; paper cutters, ticket destroyers; signo- 
graphs for making several original signatures by one pen mo- 
tion, and numbering machines. 

{[Mr. Donaldson here sketched the development of the use 
of typewriters in accounting and in way billing, and of adding 
and listing machines, of which many different styles have been 
tried. In this connection he emphasized the need of instructing 
the operators with care, and always requiring a good quality 
of work. Continuing he said: 

Printed slide rules and tables, with determined percentage, 
multiplied and other results, are, in their fields of use, which 
however are limited, of great assistance, especially where vol- 
ume is not a desideratum and quickness in location of the ex- 
hibited results makes them in some cases superior to machine 
operation. | 

The disk device for ascertaining trainload weights enables train- 
masters to ascertain this information quickly. 

Listing machines will run 2,000 checks of small amounts in 
an hour; crank movement machines 120 to 200 and more multi- 
plications or divisions, and the key non-listing machines and 
slide rules and printed tables a higher number, ranging from 
300 to 400, but without the same assurance in results as the 
crank machines, if the work is original. 

About 1889 patents were obtained for the electric tabulating 
machines, and their introduction into railway work took place 
in the New York Central freight accounting department in 
1895, by understanding with the Pennsylvania that the New York 
Central would develop it, while the Pennsylvania would develop 
the use of typewriters in the waybilling of freight. The first 
attempts in the use of the tabulating machines were unsatisfac- 
tory, but later developments put them into practical and suc- 
cessful operation. The Long Island, as part of the Pennsylvania 
system, began their use in freight accounting in August, 1903, 
and the Pennsylvania proper in March, 1904, and many other 
roads have since adopted them. 

[Mr. Donaldson here gave a description of the Hollerith tabu- 
lating machines. A card the size of a postal card, punched wich 
holes, is the record of a statistical item, as for example a line 
from a waybill or the mileage of a trip of a locomotive. Thie 
meaning of a hole depends on its location on the card. Machines 
for punching. assorting and adding up the cards constitute the 
Hollerith system. With a sufficiently large volume of business 
the system saves a great amount of time; and reclassification of 
items is so easy and simple that the statistician may make all 
sorts of studies which under the usual methods would not be 
attempted because of their cost.] 

The introduction of the tabulating machines of necessity re- 
quires the adoption of the “unit” system and the “numerical” sys- 
tem. Much has been said of the possibility of loss of records 
under the “unit” system, which provides for the use of cards, 
but when consideration is given to the fact that the entire bank- 
ing, postal and railway passenger ticket systems are conducted 
on the transmission and handling of “units,” with much more 
liability to loss, it is not a well founded fear; while we further 
know that the filing of bond coupons. dividend checks, vouchers, 
etc., is the best evidence in the preservation which can be given 
to loose records, making them as reliable as any bound books. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company began the use of the 
electric tabulating machines, as previously stated, in March, 1904, 
in the auditing of its merchandise freight receipts. The 
methods first employed were on the lines of endeavoring to make 
the machine fit the methods or system of accounting then in 
force, but this proved to be the wrong procedure, and steps were 
taken to make the methods conform to the machine. For this 
reason the entering of “Daily Forwarded Reports,’ and then 
checking the “Received Reports” against such entries was aban- 
doned, and the making of records on cards from a “Daily Re- 
ceived Report” was adopted, because the date of waybills made, 
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enabled the sort of the cards to be made to check a forwarded 
report, while it would not be so easy to know, if a card were 
punched from a forward desk report, on what daily received 
report it would check, nor would the result be as final as when 
the transportation is completed. 

The preparation of earnings on a received basis followed for 
this reason and because of the saving in copies of waybills sent 
to auditing department, which saving is further augmented by 
the forwarding agent using his shipping order with notations in 
lieu of a file copy of the waybill; and also because it represents 
service performed and completed, for which the expense of move- 
ment is also contracted and expended, and eliminates from the 
balance sheet at the close of a month or year an asset which 
under the forwarded basis does not exist, as the amount due by 
“agents and conductors” is uncollectible and unearned until the 
transportation service is completed. 

Junction net settlement by the improved style by treasurer’s 
draft, combining all points of interchange with a road, with more 
prompt settlement than under audit office plan, must also super- 
sede audit office settlement, to conduct it on the machines and 
in order that proper supervision may be had by each company of 
the audit of its own accounts. The accuracy and control of the 
audit can be no stronger than that of the weakest participant, 
and these are contingent on the condition and promptness with 
which the audit takes place. 

With junction settlement also there are fewer movements to 
prorate, consequently fewer summaries and more increased ef- 
ficiency. A close study of the average of shipments between two 
points is better understood when a road with 1,500 stations ex- 
tends audit office through billing to a road with 1,500 stations, 
as against its 1,500 stations to a few junction points. Entry 
sheets are multiplied many fold and the number of summaries, 
etc., consequently increased. © 

Through billing by either junction or audit office settlement is, 
so far as transportation and movement are concerned, precisely 
similar in action. Under our arrangements with the New York 
Central & Hudson River we have an interchange of daily reports 
of the agent of one carrier to serve the purposes of both. 

This method of settlement also makes possible the preparation 
of earnings on a true received and actual basis within the com- 
pany’s own system in weekly periods, and also permits of the 
audit and statistical data being prepared uniformly and by one 
plan and on the tabulating machine, instead of working local by 
machine and interline by antiquated hand methods. Such a sys- 
tem eliminates a volume of correspondence, as the two agents 
at the junction can settle questions at issue by personal contact. 

By the use of mechanical devices we are also enabled to pre- 
pare weekly statements of practically actual earnings two and 
one-half days after the period, and weekly statements of com- 
modity tonnage, by many classes of freight, from all stations on 
the system, by territorial groups, within ten days after the trans- 
portation is completed, and actual earnings and statistics are pre- 
pared in less time and with a greater degree of accuracy. 

Estimated and actual expenses by departments of accounts are, 
by the tabulating process, prepared for our entire system within 
two weeks after the close of a month. 

The economy produced in accounting work by the use of me- 
chanical and other devices (notwithstanding all that has been 
said and advertised to the contrary) has been, so far as the Penn- 
sylvania is concerned, and I am sure it is true of other carriers 
to a greater or lesser extent, superior to that practiced in any 
other commercial field. 

Successful and economical operation is promoted, on the Penn- 
sylvania by official visits. not only to the accounting department 
offices, but also to the large freight and passenger agencies and 
all offices in which accounting is performed. Smaller agencies 


or offices, where ihe forces, on account of legal requirements or 
the small number employed, cannot be changed, are visited and 
reported on by representatives, whose reports receive personal 
attention. Before making these visits rosters are required to be 








kept by each clerk in the office or agency, indicating for a full 
month each item of the work on which he is engaged and time 
required for its performance, as well as recording any other 
duties exacted ‘at seasons or periods not covered by the month 
. specified. The results have been that a quick reference is thus 
had to the details of the work of each individual, and a deter- 
mination made at once as to what can be improved in method, 
or what unnecessary work eliminated. 

The visits thus made are not based, as is too often the case, 
on a superficial observation at a distance, but involve personal 
contact and conversation with each and every employee who in 
any manner keeps records, quizzing them as to knowledge, ob- 
serving the requirements of all departments made of agents, or 
others, to see if they can be better met by consolidation in the 
reports or records, and, in order to eliminate unnecessary work 
and statement making and inviting suggestions from every clerk 
in writing as to improvements; which are subsequently consid- 
ered at periodical conferences of the officers and heads of de- 
partments. At these conferences the clerk is invited to be pres- 
ent and express his views, as well as have explained to him what 
he may not have known in connection with his ideas, their prac- 
ticability. or impracticability; defining the policies of the account- 
ing department and its requirements, and encouraging the per- 
formance of accurate. work. 

Agents’ and road clerks’ meetings, at which the accounting de- 
partment is represented, have also proved an effective means of 
imparting information and discussing methods. All this seems 
to tend toward getting results, because the authority is vested to 
order a change on the spot, instead of the method employed of 
having committees or representatives make reports, which often 
result in no intelligent action being had. Intelligent action 1s 
feasible only when one has personally observed the conditions 
and surroundings, obtaining full knowledge on the ground. After 
proper conclusions are reached, then representatives are instructed 
to see that the policies of the department and its regulations are 
enforced. 

Examples of the practiced economies not generally known by 
the public are to be found in the care which is exercised in, and 
time devoted to considering, the preparation of forms and record 
blanks by committees who give these subjects special study as to 
the economical cut of the paper; printer’s rule as against machine 
rule; quality of paper, to see that it is consistent with the usage 
and preservation to be had; quantity; printing on both sides; 
combination of forms so as to print a greater quantity by adopt- 
ing the principle of printing several headings on the blank and 
X marking on the one which the exhibit covers; prohibiting the 
use of printed forms to make file copies, especially when the copy 
can be as well read by inserting one of the printed forms under- 
neath the tissue copy; using non-evaporating ink wells; using 
pencils to one-half an inch by pencil holders; taking the lead 
from indelible pencil stubs and making first class indelible ink 
by the addition of water; making tablet paper from obsolete 
printed forms and also using discarded envelopes for memoran- 
dum purposes; using plain paper for letter writing between de- 
partments where the public do not receive the correspondence; 
re-using fasteners, pins, wrapping paper, twine, rubber bands ; 
making carbon copies direct in tissue copy.books and abandoning 
the use of copy presses, blotters, wringers, baths and rubber cloth; 
the establishment of a special room in the general office for dupli- 
cating forms or blanks where the operation is cheaper than by 
printing; seeing that typewriters and mechanical devices of all 
classes are economically used, by concentration to get constant 
service so that the investment is not idle, and that the devices 
are provided only after approval of a committee which is con- 
versant with the various classes and makes, which keeps in touch 
with the necessities and sees that new equipment is not provided 
if a renewal of the old is the more economical, or makes ad- 
vantageous temporary transfers between offices to keep the equip- 
ment continuously employed; periodical inspection of all sta- 
tionery and blank supplies and mechanical devices on hand 
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throughout the system, as well as the close scrutinizing of requi- 
sitions to see that overstocking does not take place, or more 
costly than standard stationery is not furnished or requested; 
centralizing the mailing of reports and letters in general office 
to reduce the number of envelopes and the postage to a minimum; 
mailing, without envelopes, reports and communications between 
offices, endorsement of the address being made on the paper or 
document itself; holding of staff conferences monthly, or oftener, 
to review suggestions and improvements in all these and other 
directions, as well as to eliminate any labor which it may be 
concluded is unnecessary; by changing methods. 

No effort is made to practice false economy by creating a sav- 
ing through the expenditure of more in labor cost than the 
material saving produced. 

All perfunctory signatures are eliminated, many of which rep- 
resented no valid evidence of supervision or analysis of the docu- 
ment signed. ; 

The committée work named is a duty imposed in the last dec- 
ade, and has, with other committee requirements, resulted in 
adding to official duties additional hours of duty, with the con- 
sequence that the economies practiced are not offset by a counter 
expense incurred in their production. The working pace of an 
accounting officer, as well as that of other railway officials, is 
far more rapid, and the duties more complex and multifarious 
than ever before, owing to constantly increasing exactions on the 
part of the public and the federal and state governments. These 
exactions require a close study of rules, regulations and classiii- 
cations; preparation of reports and an unremitting watchfulness 
to prevent technical violations and insure observance of govern- 
ment requirements. They might properly now be classed as 
“accountants in law,” in the same way that we speak of attorneys 
at law. 

Much effort has been made to establish systems of filing cor- 
respondence by subject, name and number, on the principle of 
decimal numbering that eliminates the necessity for card or book 
indexing. Given either the subject or the name, the scientific 
assignment of the number by prefixes and suffixes enables ref- 
erence to be had to the receptacle in which the papers are filed. 
The weakness in many card index systems is that errors in record 
or misfiling of card makes the finding or location of papers one 
of great difficulty. Under a direct progressive system of number- 
ing, if given the subject or name only, location is extremel 
difficult. : 

(To be concluded:) 





New Rarway 1n Arasia Becun.—After long delay, the work 
of extending the Hedschas Railway. from Medina, Arabia, to 
Mecca has been begun. 


SimpLon TUNNEL ContrAct.—The contract for constructing 
the second-track in the Simplon tunnel was first let to a firm 
of German contractors. So much opposition was made to giv- 
ing the work to foreigners that finally the authorities canceled 
the contract and decided to execute the work directly, without 
any general contractor. ; 


French Rattway Earninos.—The French railways in the 
first half of 1912 all. earned more than in the corresponding 
period of 1911; the state railways a little more than 1 per cent., 
the Northern 154 per cent., the Eastern 2 per cent., the South- 
ern 4 per cent., the Paris, Lyons & Mediterranean (nearly 6,000 
miles), 534 per cent., the Western 1 per cent., and the Orleans 
6% per cent. 


DRINKING ON NorwecIAN Trains.—By a vote of 61 against 
59 the Norwegian Storthing passed a law forbidding passengers 
to drink any beverages which they take into the trains with 


them, if they contain more than 2% per cent. alcohol. What © 


testing apparatus will be used to determine the proportion of 
alcohol, and what chemists will do the testing, seem not to be 
provided for. ; 
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COUPLER YOKE SHEARING AND 
RIVETING PRESS. 





The removing of broken couplers from the yokes and the 
riveting of the yokes to new couplers has proved a serious 
problem on most roads. It was formerly the practice to cut the 
heads of the rivets by hand, a laborious and slow process, which 
is still used in some places. Then came a period during which 
the car department officers and the mechanical engineers of the 

















Coupler with the Yoke and Rivets in Position for Riveting. 


railways focused their ingenuity on developing home-made de- 
vices for this purpose with varying degrees of success. In some 
cases drop machines were used, a heavy weight dropping on 
knives or blades which rested on the heads of the rivets and 
sheared them off. The greatest difficulty with these machines 
has been in maintaining the blades in good condition and in pro- 
tecting the workman against flying parts. Other roads have 
developed air operated nippers or shears. The Lackawanna uses 
a hydraulic press for shearing off the rivets, and on at least one 
road the experiment has been tried of burning off the heads 
with the oxy-acetylene flame. 

it has remained for the Watson-Stillman Company, New York, 
to design a substantial hydraulic press with attachments for not 
only shearing off the yokes from the damaged couplers, but also 
for riveting the yokes on couplers. The accompanying illustra- 
tions show how this is done. In shearing off the yoke, support- 
ing blocks are used upon which the ends of the yoke rest, but 
which clear the coupler shank. As the ram descends the coupler 
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shank is forced downward, as shown in one of the photographs. 
The bodies of the rivets drop out of the coupler shank and the 


ends and heads can easily be forced out of the yoke. This is 
a decided advantage over devices which cut off the heads at one 
end of the rivet only, for in such cases, if both of the rivets are 
not driven from the same side, it is impossible to drive one of 
them out. The other illustration shows the coupler, yoke and 
rivets in position for heading the rivets. The main ram and the 
clamping ram start downward simultaneously, the small ram first 
clamping the yoke to the coupler shank. The riveting die at- 
tached to the large ram then descends on the rivets and heads 
them. The work is done quickly and the operation of the press 
is so simple that the man in charge of it can give much of his 
time in helping to handle the yokes and couplers in and out of it. 

This press will handle standard coupler shanks and yokes up 
to 5 in. x 7 in., and rivets up to 1% in. in diameter. It is built 


with heavily ribbed platens with plenty of room for placing and 
removing the work, two push-back rams for quickly and auto- 
matically returning the large ram, and a gage and valves in full 
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Position of Coupler and Yoke after the Shearing Operation 
is Completed. 


view and easy control of the operator. The capacity is 200 tons; 
the height over-all is 6 ft. 8 in., and the floor space required 
is 1 ft. 10 in.. by 4 ft. 3 in. The space between the tension rods 
is 2 ft. 4% in. by 9% in.; the diameter of the ram is 12 in., and 
the stroke is 6 in. The clamping cylinders have 3 in. rams with 
6%4 in. stroke, and the push-back cylinders have 134-in. rams. 
The press weighs 7,858 Ibs. complete. 








The House of Representatives has passed a bill prescribing 
penalties for breaking seals on cars in interstate commerce. 


One passenger was killed and several injured when an ex- 
cursion train on the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton was de- 
railed by broken rail near Decatur, IIl., on August 25. 


James J. Hill has accepted an invitation from a committee 
of prominent St. Paul citizens to attend a banquet in that 
city in honor of his seventy-fourth birthday on September 16. 
It is estimated that 1,200 will be served. 


The telegraphers employed by the Michigan Central in Can- 
ada have had their pay advanced; and in some cases it is said 
that the increase amounts to $10 a month. Men using tele- 
phones in train despatching are to be classed and paid the same 
as telegraphers. 


Six suits for violations of the safety appliance acts have 
been filed in the federal court at Indianapolis against the 
Grand Trunk Western, the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, Bluffton & Chicago, and the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern. 


A strike of the freight handlers on the docks of the Lacka- 
wanna, the Lehigh Valley and the Erie railways at Buffalo 
has been ended by the return of the men to their work at the 
old rates. Representatives of the men say that improved 
working conditions have been granted. 


The Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville last week ran a pay 
car for the first time in many years; and it is said that the rea- 
son for discontinuing the payment of employees by check is due 
to the discovery that some of the pay rolls had been found 
to be carrying the names of former employees now dead. 


The’ Pennsylvania Railroad Company has ordered four car 
floats. for. use in New York harbor. Two of the floats will 
be. built “by the American Car & Foundry Company, one by 
the Perth Amboy Dry Dock Company, and another by Ira 
Bushey, Brooklyn, N. Y. All the floats are to be delivered 
within the next six months. 


R. D. Parker, engineer of the Texas Railway commission, has 
submitted a report of an investigation of the physical condition 
of the Texas & Pacific, which recommends a large number of 
improvements, both in service and in plant, including new bal- 
last, heavier rails on portions of the line, closer supervision by 
operating officers of train movement, better methods of track 
maintenance, and an increased amount of double track. 


Suits have been filed by the government in the Commerce 
Court at Washington against the Central of New Jersey for 
granting a pass to an officer of the New York Transportation 
Company, and against the Erie for granting one to a traveling 
passenger agent of a steamship company. It is charged that 
neither of these companies is a common carrier and, therefore, 
that the granting of these passes by the railways is illegal. 


Safety committees have been established by all of the rail- 
ways operating in the state of Indiana, except the Grand Trunk 
and the New Yerk, Chicago & St. Louis. This information 
is given in the last accident bulletin of the Indiana State Rail- 
way Commission, which body some months since sent a circular 
to the railways recommending the organization of these com- 


mittees. Nine interurban roads are also named as having taken 


similar action. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul moved 2,417,053 cubic 
vards of earth during the month of July, of which amount 
2,135,053 cubic yards were moved by contract. This grading 
was principally done in connection with the construction of 
second track in Minnesota, South Dakota and Iowa and new 
terminal yards at Godfrey and Savanna, III, and does not 
include smaller items of grading done on other parts of the 
system in connection with the filling of bridges, etc. 


Collingwood Schreiber, consulting engineer for the Canadian 
eovernment, who has just made a trip of inspection over the 
Grand Trunk Pacific, says that the completion of the 480 miles 


General News Section, 





of road now under construction between the eastern and west- 
ern mountain sections is likely to be seriously retarded by 
strikes of the workmen. Persistent agitation has been carried 
on by the Industrial Workers of the World, and in July many 
hundred men left their jobs and went to the coast cities. 


At a meeting on August 28 between the Conference Commit- 
tee of Managers and the committee representing the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen on the Eastern 
railways, it was agreed that further consideration of the fire- 
men’s wage request be held in abeyance until the decision of 
the Arbitration Committee regarding the enginemen’s demands. 
When the arbitrators have announced their decision, the con- 
ference with the firemen and railway representatives will be 
promptly resumed, and continued to a conclusion. 


The Chicago Great Western has issued a circular to employees 
asking for sympathy and protection for members of extra gangs 
employed on maintenance of way work who do not understand 
the English language and the customs of the country. “If you 
are employed in their midst as an official, foreman or laborer,” 
the circular says in part, “and can read English, you should 
consider yourself fortunate, and use your superior intelligence 
in trying to avoid personal injury to the less fortunate about 
you. In other words, help these men to learn, by setting a good 
example.” 


The Southern Pacific has installed a lunch counter car on a 
train running from San Francisco to Los Angeles. The coun- 
ter extends the length of the car along one side, with the regu- 
lation lunch-counter stools in front of the counter. Meals 
will be served at all hours. Those newspapers which report 
this as the first lunch counter car ever run in America should 
look up their history. The Philadelphia, Wilmington & Balti- 
more ran two such cars between Baltimore and Philadelphia 
for about three years, 1863-66, as reported in the Railroad Gaz- 
ette of December 19, 1884. The “eating bar” was about 25 ft. 
long, the car, 50 ft. long, being divided by a transverse par- 
tition in the middle, and half of it being used as a smeking car. 





Large Refrigerator Car Order of Pacific Fruit Express. 

One thousand new refrigerator cars, equipped with col- 
lapsible tanks with a capacity of 11.000 Ibs. of ice, will soon 
be delivered to the Pacific Fruit Express Company, a sub- 
sidiary of the Southern Pacific Company. The collapsible tanks 
will enable the company to use the cars for ordinary freight 
during the periods that they are not required for perishables. 
The first instalment of these new cars will be started westward 
within another month, and they will immediately go into serv- 
ice. This order of 1,000 new cars is an increase of 10 per 
cent. in the total refrigerator equipment of this company, mak- 
ing it 11,000 cars) The latest refrigeration ideas have been 
adopted in the building of the cars and a most effective in- 
sulation will line the interiors. Five years ago the Pacific 
Fruit Express Company had 6,€00 of these cars, but the grow- 
ing fruit and produce business of California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Idaho and other Pacific coast states has caused nearly a 
thousand additional cars to be purchased annually. The equip- 
ment of this character, owned by the Pacific Fruit Express 
Company, represents an outlay of more than $15,000,000. This 
new order will total nearly a million and a half dollars, the 
cars costing approximately $1,400: each. 





Chicago & Eastern Illinois to Test an Automatic Stop. 


The Chicago & Eastern Illinois has arranged for a compre- 
hensive service test of the Miller automatic train control sys- 
tem, which will be installed on its Southern Illinois line from 
Villa Grove to Salem, Ill., a distance of 107 miles, and on all 
engines passing over that line. This will mean from 100 to 125 
iocomotives. From Villa Grove to Findlay Junction, 40 miles, 
the line is being equipped with automatic block signals. 

The railway company made a test of this stop device near 
Hoopeston, Ill, last October, with two locomotives equipped, and 
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the results, while not complete or conclusive, were such as to war- 
rant a more complete test under all sorts of operating conditions. 
The device is controlled by the Miller Train Control Corpo- 
ration. A contact shoe attached to the right-hand side of the 
engine and hung about 16 in. outside the gage line and with its 
lower end about 3 in. above the top of the rail, strikes a ramp, 
about 150 ft. long, supported on the ties and located at braking 
distance back of the stop signal at the entrance of each block 
section. When the block section is occupied (or the track relay 
for any reason is de-energized) the stopping apparatus acts. The 
ramp is so formed that the first half of its length is a rising 
incline, and the second half a descending incline. The shoe, 
as it strikes and runs along the ramp, is raised vertically about 
3 in., and unless prevented by the electrical controlling device, 
the shoe stem will operate a system of cranks closing the throttle 
and applying the air brake. The throttle closing is done by 
means of an air cylinder, and the brakes are applied by means 
of a valve in the train line, which is designed to be adjustable 
for either an emergency or a service stop. The electro-mag- 
netic controlling device is actuated by a circuit governed by the 
signal or track circuit of the block section which the auto- 
matic stop is designed to protect. An auxiliary ramp, located 
about 500 ft. ahead of each signal, is provided for stopping a 
train in case the signal fails to go to the stop position after 
having been passed by a train. All parts of the apparatus are 
arranged on the “closed circuit principle,’ with a view to in- 
suring that the failure of any essential part shall cause an ap- 
plication of the brakes. The engineman is able to release the 
brakes at any time after they have been automatically applied. 





Comparison of Car Service Operations. 


A comparative statement of cars handled by 21 car service 
associations and demurrage bureaus for the month of June 
and the six months ending June, 1910-1912, is made by the de- 
partment of commerce and labor as follows: 
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transportation companies anywhere, -which if otherwise 
owned might compete with the railway, or which, being 
owned by the railway tend to reduce competition between 
vessels, will. be required to divest themselves of such owner- 
ship by July 1, 1914. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
cannot give the railway permission to operate vessels beyond 
July 1, 1914, unless it be convinced that the service is being 
operated in the interest of the public.and is of advantage to 
commerce, and does not exclude, prevent or reduce competi- 
tion on the water route under consideration. This provision 
applies everywhere throughout the United States so that 
it affects vessels on Long Island Sound, on the Great Lakes, 
on Chesapeake and Delaware bays, on the Gulf of Mexico 
and on the Pacific Ocean. 

President Taft, in signing the bill, sent to Congress a 
memorandum declaring that he gave his approval because of 
the necessity of at once providing for the operation of the 
canal, notwithstanding his objection to certain clauses. He 
holds that the granting of free passage to American ships in 
the coastwise trade is not a violation of the spirit of the 
existing treaty between this country and England, because 
to construe the ‘treaty in any other way would be the same 
as saying that the United States government had given up 
its right to control its own commerce in its own way. All 
other nations will have the right to aid their commerce in 
any way they may see fit, and it cannot be supposed that in 
adopting the treaty this government intended to allow other 
nations this right while restricting its own liberty in the 
same matter. 

The president says that the exemption of our own vessels 
in the coastwise trade from payment of tolls is justified on 
the same ground that has justified the government in sub- 
sidizing transcontinental railways. He approves the pro- 
hibition of railway ownership of steamships on the ground 
that a railway can use a water line unfairly. He says: 

“The difficulty is that the interest of the railway company 








Names of Associations and Bureaus. 


Alabama Demurrage & Storage Bureaur......cccceeeceeeceecccseceescces 
Central (St. Louis) Demurrage & Storage Bureau...........eeeeeeeeeeees 
Chicago Demurrage Bureau 
Colorado Car Service Association.......cccccccccccccceseccssecscecnsece 
East Tennessee Demurrage & Storage Bureau.........-. ee cece cree eeeeee 
Illinois & Iowa Demurrage Bureau.......ceecececcsce eects nec ceeenceoes 
Intermountain Demurrage Bureau 
Lake Superior Demurrage Bureau 
Louisville Car Service Association 
Missouri Valley & Storage Bureau......... ee eee cere cece rere teeeceeeeeee 
Montana Demurrage Co. 66.6cc css ce ccs sccccsscsceereeseccesennecces 
North Carolina Car Service Association. ........ccceeecerceccceccceeeces 
Northern Demurrage Bureau...........cceccceccceesccesceseecceceseecs 
PAG TORE SSETTICE SETERGS oo: 6 605 3 005 6.5:5.0 00.6 0 acorn sein 60 oisaieisis'e nei wie'e e gia'sieie 
Pacific Northwest Demurrage Bureau....... cee ee reece cece ree eeceeceens 
Southeastern Demurrage Bureau..........ccccccecccccccscereseeccescees 
Tennessee Demurrage & Storage Bureau...... eee eee sere eee eeeeeeceeee 
Texas Car Demurrage & Storage Bureau.......... cece eee e erence eneceees 
Virginia & West Virginia Demurrage Bureau..........e ee eee eee eee eeeee 
Western (Omaha) Demurrage Bureau...... ec eeee eee enero e ne eeeres 
Wisconsin Demurrage Bureau 


COC C CeCe ere seseeFeeeseeesesrrereeeeeeeereee® 


Cee ee eee Serres erFeeesesrerertsecoeenendse 
Cooder eereseseseserresrereeeeseseereeee 


Total reported by 21 associations and bureausS.........--eeeseeeeeeees 


Month of June. 


Six Months Ending June. 
AN IN 











aX: 1¢ sy 
1910 1911, 1912, 1910. 1911. 1912. 
Cars. Cars. Cars. Cars. Cars. Cars. 
64,295 57,247 74,732 406,525 389,286 493,360 
87,886 73,792 72,004 534,416 450,205 428,995 
255,101 220,922 101,095 1,554,974 1,296,310 560,434 
32,680 29,110 34,010 221,260 190,590 227,980 
30,271 32,185 32,485 185,206 179,679 194,396 
275,238 212,227 184,589 1,712,061 1,500,224 1,143,468 
15,217 18,195 22,747 98,399 99,079 132,407 
28,281 25,166 19,205 181,456 161,786 186,772 
54,736 46,814 44,640 332,462 317,220 300,784 
164,240 148,462 127,053 977,921 878,869 876,337 
39,094 35,108 29,951 239,567 148,153 219,620 
36,973 38,381 32,584 248,125 271,833 267,117 
134,337 110,796 86,807 833,188 735,293 636,493 
138,121 135,842 139,280 732,449 743,160 781,033 
106,720 101,204 94,459 541,985 566,714 534,490 
70,787 70,397 75,046 513,195 564,709 562,767 
26,685 30,490 29,293 180,406 185,975 189,381 
88,966 79,215 73,918 563,493 502,290 519,464 
84,346 93,738 96,080 508,890 565,417 550,762 
64,633 85,560 74,989 420,333 478,701 463,443 
83,766 83,566 93,300 503,054 501,277 537,898 
1,882,373 1,728,417 1,538,267 11,489,365 10,726,770 


9,807,401 














The Panama Canal Law. 


The Panama Canal bill, as finally passed by both Houses 
of Congress, was signed by President Taft last Saturday 
night. As passed, it retains the provision allowing American 
vessels in the coastwise trade to pass through the carial with- 
out payment of tolls; and also, by an amendment to section 
5 of the Interstate Commerce law, it forbids the use of the 
canal by vessels owned or controlled by American railways. 
This also applies to all other waters, except that, in any given 
case, the Interstate Commerce Commission may decide that 
the control of the railway does not prevent competition. The 
language of the bill is such, however, that this clause giving 
power to the commission apparently will have no practical 
effect, and it is the general understanding that railways en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, owning an interest in water 


is so much larger in its railway and in the maintenance of 
its railway rates than in making a profit out of the steam- 
ship line that it can afford temporarily to run its vessels for 
nearly nothing in order to drive out of business independent 
steamship lines and thus obtain complete control of the ship- 
ping in the trade through the canal and regulate the rates ac- 
cording to the interest of the railway company. Jurisdiction 
is conferred on the Interstate Commerce Commission finally 
to determine the question of fact as to the competition or 
possibility of competition of the water carrier with the rail- 
way, and this may be done in advance of any investment 
of capital.” 

Referring to the clause forbidding the use of the canal by 
steamships owned by a violator of the anti-trust law, the 
president observes that this cannot come into effect until a 
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decree of the court shall have established the guilt of the 
owner of the vessel. 

The law also contains a long amendment to section 6 of 
the Interstate Commerce law, increasing the authority of 
the commission over rail-and-water routes everywhere. The 
commission may order physical connection between a railway 
and a steamboat dock, and prescribe through routes and rates, 
and proportions of through rates. 

An officer of the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, which 
is controlled by Southern Pacific Railway interests, is quoted 
as saying that the company has decided not to build 
the four steamships, for service between New York and 
Asiatic ports, for which contracts had been drawn up and 
which were to be built at Philadelphia and Newport News. 

The law permits foreign-built ships owned by Americans 
henceforth to have American registry, if to be used only in 
foreign trade, and if not over five years old. This reverses 
the policy of a hundred years. 





Post Office Appropriations; A Parcel Post Next Year. 


The Post Office appropriation bill, as passed by Congress last 
week, provides that, beginning January 1, 1913, parcels shall be 
carried in the United States mails at rates ranging from 5 cents 
a pound, for short distance, up to 12 cents where the carriage is 
over 1,800 miles. The limit of weight of packages is 11 lbs.; and 
of size the limit is 72 in. in length and girth combined. Articles 
perishable within the time reasonably required for transportation 
will not be accepted. The rates are based on distance. The ar- 
rangement is called a zone system, and there are eight “zones” but 
these eight zones are not fixed; they are defined in relation to 
each individual starting point. The country is to be divided into 
units of area 30 minutes square, being a quarter of the area 
formed by the intersecting parallels of latitude and meridians of 
longitude. The first zone includes all territory within a radius 
of approximately 50 miles, measuring from the center of a unit; 
the second zone is all outside of the first and within 150 miles; 
the third is the additional territory within 300 miles; the fourth 
within 600 miles, the fifth 1,000 miles, the sixth 1,400 miles, the 
seventh 1,800 miles, and the eighth all greater distances. The 


rates are as follows: 
, Each 


First add’l Eleven 

pound. pound. pounds. 
Rural routes and city delivery....$ .05 $ .01 $ .15 
ee ree ye ee ee 05 .03 35 
SIO PNP ov o's cb avnaee bees 06 -04 46 
SOR SORE  cidevveuwkakenesaee 07 -05 57 
See SE ks covewssssceteenses 08 -06 68 
LOD ETE kksxanceccncsenns 09 .07 .79 
[ne ee... c6ckseadabeanne 10 -09 1.00 
ee ee ee ere 11 .10 1.11 
a ee re 42 2 132 


Distinctive postage stamps are to be used. The postmaster 
general may arrange for collection of charges on delivery and for 
collection of the value of the goods from the consignee, fixing 
the charges for this additional service. Also, with the consent 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, after investigation he 
may revise the zones, classifications, weight limits and rates, if 
it is found by experience that the rates are unreasonably high 
or if they are not high enough to cover the cost of the service. 
He may readjust the compensation of star-route and screen- 
wagon contractors if the parcel post system materially increases 
their burdens. The bill includes an appropriation of $25,000 to 
enable six members of Congress to further investigate the parcel 
post and all related subjects. 

The bill also provides for a joint committee of Congress to 
investigate and report on the whole question of second class 
postage and the compensation of the railways for carrying the 
mails; and the department is forbidden to extend or enlarge 
the present practice of sending second class mail by freight 
trains. A proposition to change the rates on second class mat- 
ter was rejected. There was a contest in the discussion over 
the appropriations for railway transportation in relation to pay- 
ments for carrying mail across the river between St. Louis and 
East St. Louis, determined efforts being made to reduce the 
rate; but finally the postmaster general was given discretion to 
use $35,000 for special services in connection with this trans- 
portation. Provision was also made for adjusting the payment 
to railways which had to carry unusual quantities of mail be- 
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cause of the floods in the Mississippi valley last spring. The 
provision in regard to-steel mail cars requires all full post office 
cars to be of steel, or something equally indestructible, after 
July 1, 1917. After July 1, 1913, each road must replace 25 per 
cent. of its wooden cars each year, and all new cars from now 
on must be of steel. The postmaster general is authorized to 
pay for full cars used prior to March 1, 1912, provided he is 
satisfied that the railway made reasonable effort to comply with 
the requirements of the law then in force. 

The appropriation for railway postal clerks includes $130,000 
for compensation to men injured and to widows of those killed. 

The Post Office appropriation also includes an item of $25,000 
for an investigation into the subject of federal aid in the con- 
struction of post roads, and one of $500,000 to be expended by 
the secretary of agriculture and the postmaster general, in im- 
proving the condition of roads over which rural delivery is, or 
may hereafter be, established. This money is to be expended in 
conjunction with appropriations by states, counties or towns, 
which local authorities must expend twice as much as is spent 
by the federal government on any particular work. 





Grain Dealers Urged to Assist Car Movement. 


W. A. Garrett, chairman of the Chicago General Managers’ 
Association, addressed the presidents and secretaries of the 
Grain Dealers’ Associations of the middle west at the Union 
League Club, Chicago, on Monday, August 26, on the subject 
of the car situation, dwelling especially on the need for the 
utmost co-operation oa the part of the grain shippers with 
the railways to obtain the greatest possible efficiency of car 
equipment. Mr. Garrett presented figures showing the exist- 
ing situation and the amount of equipment ordered by the 
railways, which this year has exceeded proportionately the 
amount ordered in any year since 1906, and discussed the 
efforts of the presidents of the granger lines to get the Illinois 
railway commission to provide sufficient grain inspectors and 
samplers to secure samples from all cars arriving in Chicago in 
time to have the cars inspected and reported upon by 11 
a. m. each day. which would save 24 hours unnecessary delay 
to many hundreds of cars. He also explained many ways in 
which shippers can assist materially in the handling of cars. 

“With the demand for equipment,” said Mr. Garrett, “no 
carrier desires to earn demurrage on freight cars in Chicago 
or any other terminal, for the demurrage charge does not 
pay the interest on the ground value and track maintenance 
in Chicago. Rather, they are anxious to get the cars un- 
loaded so that they may get an outbound load to the country 
and another inbound load to the city. Many shippers do not 
seem to be impressed with the fact that cars are provided 
for transportation and not for storage. Even with the free 
time allowed at Chicago for the release of equipment the 
Chicago grain records for the months of September, October 
and November, 1911, recorded the fact that 5.45 per cent. 
of all cars inspected during that period were delayed beyond 
the free time and earned demurrage. The railways by work- 
ing closely with the Chicago Board of Trade during the next 
six months hope to avoid much unnecessary detention in 
Chicago.” 





President Ripley Replies to Chairman Mayfield. 


The Texas Commercial Secretaries and Business Men’s 
Association has given out a statement by President E. P. 
Ripley of the Santa Fe system in reply to an interview by 
Chairman Mayfield of the Texas railway commission in reply 
to Mr. Ripley’s statement before the Texas Welfare Com- 
mission, which was published in part in the Railway Age 
Gazette on May 24, page 1151. The association says in this 
connection that “the policy of discrediting the views of rail- 
way financiers so assiduously followed by the railway com- 
mission has brought about friction between the railway 
commission and railway builders, and the commissioners’ 
custom of casting aside well-established rules of business and 
substituting their own theories has lost them the confidence 
of the investing public. As a result, the commission now 
finds itself unable to cope with the larger problems of the 
department and as a consequence railway construction is 
minimized, the movement of traffic demoralized and develop- 
ment stagnated. Thus an important branch of government 
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which, if skillfully managed, would become a power of prog- 
ress, is compelled to confine its work to filing lawsuits 
against railways, entering into academic discussions before 
debating societies and giving out newspaper interviews.” 

Mr. Ripley’s statement is in part as follows: 

“In my original statement to the Welfare Commission I 
said, in effect, that my knowledge of the Santa Fe property 
in Texas did not extend back of a period sixteen years ago; 
that if the railway were over-capitalized at that time it was 
the fault of the people of Texas, as the result of financial 
methods approved by the state, carried on under its laws and 
auspices. Mr. Mayfield says that this statement is not war- 
ranted because of certain laws which he says existed, but 
were not enforced. 

“TI shall not argue this question, because it does not seem 
important. The capitalization of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa 
Fe was, in my opinion, no greater than was necessary in 
order to get the railway built—in other words, the prospec- 
tive rewards were not larger than were necessary to get 
the money, and doubtless the same might have been said of 
all the other early roads of the state. 

“Mr. Mayfield again says that the ‘system has devoted its 
earnings to permanent improvements, reporting same to the 
railway commission as operating expenses.’ This statement 
is erroneous. The books have been kept openly and in ac- 
cordance .with the rules laid down by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and they are open to the inspection of 
Mr. Mayfield or any one delegated by him, 

“Again Mr. Mayfield says that the Texas property has suf- 
fered from the ownership and manipulation of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe. This is a pet theory of the Texas com- 
mission and has been advanced covertly or openly in many 
of its reports. On various occasions during the last ten 
years we have denied the statement absolutely, and have 
called upon the commission to prove it, offering every facil- 
ity to enable it to get at the facts. —_ 

“Mr. Mayfield tacitly concedes that railways are sand- 
bagged in Texas by the damage claim industry, but says the 
railways transfer the cost thereof to the people, which some- 
how seems to him to mitigate the wrong. But I have ob- 
served on his part, or that of his colleagues, no disposition 
to make any allowances to the roads on this account—or, 
indeed, on any other. It may very likely be that some lawyer 
defending a case may have made the statement that the ex- 
penses to which the railway is subjected by the ambulance 
chaser and the sympathetic juror must eventually come out 
of the people, and theoretically. this is true, but at present 
the railways bear it all. 

“Mr. Mayfield goes on to say that notwithstanding my 
criticism of Texas laws it is significant that the Santa Fe 
has built more new mileage in Texas during the last four 
years than any other railway, and that the Texas laws and 
regulations have not interfered with its construction plans. 
And Mr. Mayfield draws from all this the conclusion that 
the Santa Fe’s interests are not being disturbed under the 
Texas laws and regulations. As stated in my letter to the 
Welfare Commission, I had recommended certain construc- 
tion in Texas in the hope that the state would perceive the 
injustice that it is doing to its railways and would retrace its 
steps as to certain restrictive laws and regulations. I based 
this hope on the fact that the legislature had for the last two 
sessions refrained from adding anything to the railways’ 
burdens and on the hope that the commission would event- 
ually see that the Texas railways could not stand present con- 
ditions. Also, I suppose it is unnecessary to state that most 
of the mileage we have built has not been constructed be- 
cause of Texas laws, but in spite of them, and in order to 
complete a through east and west line in the formation of 
which Texas could not be avoided. 

“T confess my inability to follow Mr. Mayfield’s argument, 
or to find justification for the remark that ‘legislation in 
Texas has reduced the cost of operating railways by lessen- 
ing the hazard of employees and increasing the efficiency of 
the service.’ 

“Mr. Mayfield finds justification for the conditions in 
Texas by saying that some of its laws and regulations have 
been adopted in other states and should therefore be taken 
an an endorsement of the good of such measures. It is true 
that the new state of Oklahoma, being filled with a desire to 
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‘swat’ capital to the utmost, picked out of the state laws of 
Texas the most drastic regulations that could be found and 
incorporated them in its own constitution. The natural re- 
sult has followed, and practically no construction has taken 
place in Oklahoma except that which had been previously 
financed and begun. 

“Mr. Mayfield says that the attitude of Texas is not in- 
jurious or prejudiced, and that if it were true that railway 
construction were lacking it would be no proof that the 
laws were to blame, citing as an instance that in the state 
of Kansas during a period of twenty years there were no 
drastic laws or regulations, and there was no construction 
of new lines, due to the fact that railway building had been 
over-done. And he concludes that regardless of laws and 
regulations railway construction will. continue to be carried 
on as the demands of the traffic require. From this it would 
appear that Mr. Mayfield is of the opinion that railway 
building in Texas has practically ceased because over-done. 
I do not agree with him, and I imagine there are many com- 
munities—and in fact whole counties—that will also differ 
with him and will share my opinion, viz., that railway build- 
ing has ceased because in Texas it does not give promise of 
being a safe investment for capital.” 





International Rubber Conference. 


It is planned to give considerable attention to railway re- 
quirements at the third International Rubber Conference, which 
is to be held in conjunction with the Rubber and Allied Trades 
Exposition at the New Grand Central Palace, New York, Sep- 
tember 24-30, 1912. The tentative plans include a discussion 
of subjects of interest to the railways on the 26th and 27th. 
A number of railway engineers of tests and chemists have sig- 
nified their intention of being present. Owing to the lack of 
a complete list of such officers, those in charge of the confer- 
ence have been unable to extend: individual invitations to all 
of these officers, and take this means of so doing. Dr. Fred- 
eric Dannerth of Passaic, N. J., the honorary, secretary, will 
be glad to hear from any who expect to attend. Invitations 
have been extended to a number of associations to have dele- 
gates attend the conference, including the Master Mechanics’ 
Association, the Master Car Builders’ -Association, the Inter- 
national Society for Testing Materials and the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers. The two previous conferences were 
held abroad, and it is expected that the coming meeting will 
be largely attended by manufacturers of mechanical rubber 
goods from both at home and abroad, and also by the users of 
such materials. 





Travelling Engineers’ Association. 


The twentieth annual convention of the Travelling Engin- 
eers’ Association was opened on August 27 at the Sherman 
House, Chicago, by President W. C. Hayes, superintendent 
of locomotive operation of the Erie. The total registration 
showed an attendance of 950, of which 375 were: members 
and guests of the association, and 300 were ladies. The 
opening address was delivered by Samuel O. Dunn, editor 
of the Railway Age Gazette, who spoke on the subject of 
“Efficiency of Railway Employees.” Mr. Dunn drew atten- 
tion to the continued decrease in net income of the railways 
and pointed out that practically the only method by which 
this tendency can be overcome is by the reduction of the 
cost of operation. This result demands an increase in the 
efficiency of operation, and he discussed the subject from 
the standpoint of the employees, the railway and the public, 
indicating the benefits to each that must result from closer 
attention and greater efforts toward increasing efficiency 
and economy. This address will be given in full in connec- 
tion with the complete report of the convention in next 
week’s issue. 

Mr. Hayes, in his presidential address, briefly reviewed 
the history of the association, commented on its wonderful 
growth and pointed out the continually increasing import- 
ance of the position held by its members. He suggested sub- 
jects that should be considered at future meetings, and re- 
quested active participation on the part of all members in 
the work of this convention. 

The first day’s sessions were devoted to thorough discus- 
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sions of the value and effect of chemically treated waters on 
locomotive operation. 

Wednesday’s sessions were devoted to the consideration of 
mechanical appliances on locomotives which tend toward 
greater economy, viz., superheaters, brick arches, mechanical 
stokers, etc. 

At the morning session on Wednesday, J. M. Daly, general 
stiperintendent of transportation of the Illinois Central, gave 
an address on the subject of “Tonnage Rating,” and about an 
hour was devoted to answering questions from members and 
to a discussion on this subject. This paper will also be 
given in full in connection with the complete reports of the 
meeting. 

At the afternoon session on Wednesday modern air brake 
equipment was considered. _ 

On Thursday, papers dealing with the subject of inspection 
and work reports and methods of increasing the interest in 
the economical use of fuel and lubricants were presented 
and discussed. The feature of this day’s session was the 
address of H. T. Bentley, assistant superintendent of motive 
power and machinery of the Chicago & North Western. 

The exhibits were even more extensive and interesting 
than usual and attracted the interest of the members outside 
of meeting hours. 

The following is a list of the exhibitors: 


American Arch Company, New York. Represented by Le Grand Parish and 
F. G. Boomer. 

American Locomotive Company, New York.—Photographs of latest types 
of locomotives. -Represented’ by C. A. Delaney, W. J. Becker and 
T. Kennedy. 

American Steel Foundries sian -— Toate, couplers and brake beams. 
Represented by J. D. Taylor, . A. Lorenz, Jr.,.and W. G. Wallace. 

Ashton Valve Company, Boston, Mass.—Locomotive safety valves, gages 
and gage specialties. Represented by J. F. Gettrust. 

-Barco Brass & Joint Company, Chicago.—Flexible joints. Represented 
by F. N. Bard. . : 

S. F. Bowser & Co., Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind.—Self-measuring oil pumps and 
tanks. Represented by W..T. Simpson. 

Chicago Car Heating Company, Chicago.—Locomotive reducing valve, 
steam hose couplers and end’valves. Represented by G. E. Bucker, 
E, E. Smith, ‘Geo. T. Cook and E.. A. Schreber. 

‘Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, Chicago.—Full line of pneumatic tools 
and parts. Represented by John Campbell. — . 

.Commercial Acetylene Company, New York.—Headlights, hy gy 
engine marker and acetylene system. Represented by H. G. Doran. 

Crane Camngane, Chicago.—Full line. of ‘valves, unions and joints. Repre- 
sented by F. D. Fenn and.G. S. Turner. 

Dearborn Drug & Chemical Works, Chicago. 

. D. Purcell, W. S. Reid, J. F. R 
. C, Fosdick, T. H. Price, I. 
Wooley. 

Detroit Lubricator Co., Détroit, Mich.—Three-feed locomotive lubricator 
with single and double air cylinder lubricator with air cylinder at- 
tached; five-feed Detroit locomotive lubricator. Represented by A. D. 
Homard. 

Dickerson Manufacturing Company, Clinton, Ill—Water gages and water 
gage guards. Represented by F. Hinckley. 

Dressel Railway Lamp Works, Boston, Mass.—Locomotive headlights. 
Represented by J. D. Hidgkins. 

Emery Pneumatic Lubricator Company, St. Louis, Mo.—Cylinder lubricants, 
automatic device for lubricating air-brake equipment. Represented by 

McAloney. ; 

Flannery Bolt Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.—Full line of Tate flexible stay- 
bolts; complete set of installation tools. Represented by T. R. Davis. 

Franklin Railway Supply ae, Franklin, Pa. Represented by W. L. 
Allison, Jos. Sinkler and W. H. Coyle. 

Galena Signal Oil Company, Franklin, Pa. Represented by W. E. Brum- 
ble, J. A. Graham, D. Eubank, W. J. Vance, J. S. Brown, W. E. 
Maher, G. E. McVickers, John Ferguson, J. Linneham, B. H. Stack, 
W. H. Taylor, M. M. Meham and C. Royal. 

Garlock Packing Company, Palmyra, N. Y.—Full line of packing and pack- 
ing materials, Represented by John P. Landreth. 

H. G. Hammett, Troy, N. Y.—Trojan metallic packing; bell ringer and 
grinding compound. Represented by E. C. Sawyer. 

Hobart-Allfree Company, Chicago.—Catalog drawings, etc., describing All- 
free cylinders and valves for locomotives. Represented by ° 
England, E. H. Allfree and W. H. Belmaine. 

Hunt-Spiller Manufacturing Corporation, Boston, Mass.—Cross head shoes, 
cylinder packing, eccentric and side rod bushings. Represented by 
J. G. Platt, V. W. Elliott and J. M. Moore. 

Jacobs-Shupert U. 8. Firebox Company, New York.—Moving pictures of 
Coatesville test. Represented by C. B. Moore, G. H. Pearsall, M. C. 
Beymer, H. W. Jacobs, A. Whiteford and E. Wilhelm. 

Jenkins Bros., New York.—Valves and fittings. Represented by B. J. 
Nelley. 

H. W. Johns-Manville Company, New York.—Throttle and air pump pack- 
ing, rope and spiral packing; train pipe covering and expander rings. 
Represented by J: €. Younglove, P. C. Jacobs and D. L. Jennings. 

Keystone Lubricating Company, Philadelphia, Pa——Keystone journal box 
grease. Represented by W. E. Harrington and J. Mowery. 

The Leslie Company, Lyndhurst, N. J.—Sectional valves and coupling nuts. 
Represented by 5. j. Cizek and S. Ingalls Leslie. 

Liberty Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.—Tube cleaners for arch 
tubes; air and water machines; steam specialties. Represented by 
H. A. Pastre and S. A. Bockius. 


Represented by R. F. Carr, 
oddy, C. S. Murray, A. W. Cooley, 
H, ig A. W. Crouch and Thos. 
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Locomotive Improvement Company, Clinton, Ia.—Markels removable driv- 
ing box brass, flangeless shoes and wedges, lateral motion plates, 
solid-end main rods. Represented by Geo. L. Barker. 

Locomotive Superheater Company, New York.—Model of superheater. 
Represented by G. Bourne, R. R. Porterfield, S. Hoffman, H. J. 
Bell, C. D. Hilferty, R. M. Ostermann, P. S. Robinson, G. E. Ryder, 
E. E. Spengler and W. W. Tawse. 

Mason Regulator Company, Boston, Mass.—Section of Mason reducing 
valves. Represented by F. A. Morrison. 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., New York.—Hancock inspirators, boiler 
checks, Consolidated safety valves and other appliances. Represented 
by F. P. Smith, C. L. Brown and J. H. Bush. 

McCord & Co., Chicago.—Model of force-feed lubricator. 
W. J. Schlacks and H. S. Whitehair. 


Nathan Manufacturing Company, St. Louis, Mo.—1911 and 1912 boiler test- 
ers; lubricators with air end-attachments. Represented by J. S. Seeley, 
George Royal and A. S. Work. 


National Boiler Washer Company, 


Represented by 


Chicago.—Photographs and drawings 
showing installations of the National boiler washing system. Repre- 
sented by William White and H. A. Varney. 


National Graphite Lubricator Company, Scranton, Pa.—Graphite lubricator 
for locomotive valves and cylinders; air compressors for locomotives 
using superheated steam. Represented by L. S. Waters. 


National Tube Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.—Kewanee fittings and joints. 
sented by W. F. Jones, A. M. Hobart, Francis Worcester, L. R. 
Phillips and W. W. Orrison. 


New York Air Brake Company, New York.—Sections of air brakes and 
equipment. Represented by B. Pratt, George Kleifgers, Wm. Owen 
and L. W. Sawyer. 


Ohio Injector Company, Chicago.—Three and _ five-feed lubricators, Ohio 
lifting injector and Chicago non-lifting injector and flange lubricator. 
Represented by F. W. Furry, Wm. F. Furry and F. W. Edwards. 

Okadee Company, Chicago.—Blow-off cocks and automatic drain reflex 

ges: epresented by A. G. Hollingshead, W. Dangels and H. L. 
inslow. 


Parsons Engineering Company, Wilmington, Del.—Full size section of loco- 
motive firebox equipped with Parsons system of combustion. Repre- 
sented by W. H. Savery. 

Permanent Manufacturers’ Exhibit of Railway Supplies, Chicago.—Litera- 


ture in relation to their exhibition. Represented by John Gill and 
W. N. Mitchell. 


Repre- 


Pilliod Company, Swanton, Ohio.—Model of valve gear. Represented 
by R. H. Weatherly, F. E. Pilliod, F. A. Wilcoxen and R. F. Darby. 
Pneumatic Jack Company, Louisville, Ky.—Pneumatic jacks. Represented 


by G. B. Maltby. 

Pyle-National Electric postings Company, iegge nati and gen- 
erator. Represented by H. A. Bayley, E. B. Barris, L. Hilker, 
F. Pyle and J. W. Cleary. 

Rabok Manufacturing Company, St. Louis, Mo.—Heat and rust resisting 
paints. Represented by T. A. Wray. 


Railway Equipment and Publication Company, New York.—Copies of The 


Pocket List of Railroad Officials. Represented by Charles L. Dinsmore. 
Represented by F. L. Wilson and F. W. 
iller. 
Ryan Galloway Company, Chicago.—Models of mechanical coal passers, 
slack adjusting drawbar and improved sand pipe. Represented by 
L. W. Galloway and Ed. Ryan. 
S t Company, Chicago.—Water glass cocks, water glass protectors 
eo ee a et valves. Bascemaned by Geo. H. Sargent and 
F. G. a ang : 

Wm. Sellers & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.—Self-acting non-lifting injectors, feed 
water strainers and stop valves. Represented by W. W. Storm . 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing Company, New York.—Railway Age Gazette, 

American Engineer and The Sipe Engineer. Represented by L, B. 
Sherman, J. K. Reynolds, F. H. Thompson, E. A. Averill and Ken- 
neth G. Cloud. 
A Sinclair Company, New York.—Copies of Railway and Locomotive 
WE caeatae. enna | by Allen d. Wood and Angus Sinclair. 
St -Mica Company, Owego, N. Y.—Mica chimneys and globes, Thomp- 
rae onl ao Represented by C. P. Storrs and Tom Brown. 
Clement F. Street, Schenectady, N. Y.—Drawings of locomotive stoker. 
Represented by Clement F. Street. , : 
U. S. Metallic Packing Company, Philadelphia, Pa.—Metallic packings for 
steam eee oma Represented by M. Brewster and Chas. Way, 
Watson-Stillman Company, New York.—Chambers throttle valve. Repre- 
sented by F. H. Clark. ; wes 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.—Quick-action indicators. 
Represented by E. Hartenstein, L. Wilcox and L. B, Hutchins. 





International Association for Testing Materials. 


The sixth congress of the International Association for 
Testing Materials will be held in the Engineering Societies’ 
Building, 29 West Thirty-ninth street, New York City, Sep- 
tember 2-7. Admission will be restricted to members of the 
International association and of the American society which 
is affiliated with it, and to duly appointed delegates from 
foreign countries and scientific bodies. The proceedings of 
the congress will be conducted in English, German, and 
French, with the aid of interpreters. About 700 foreign and 
35 American papers and reports will be presented. 

On Monday, September 2, the headquarters will be open 
all day for the registration of members. In the evening there 
will be an informal reception. On Tuesday morning the con- 
gress will convene at 10 o’clock. .After addresses of welcome 
have been made, the various sections will then arrange for 
their sessions in their respective section rooms. The section 
sessions will convene at 2 p. m. and continue until 5 p. m. 
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In the evening there will be a reception by the officials of 
the city in the Public Library Building. On Wednesday, 
section sessions will take place from 10 to 12 a. m. The 
afternoon and early evening will be occupied by an excursion 
to West Point. On Thursday there will be section sessions 
beginning at 10 a. m. and 2 p. m. In the evening there will 
be a reception tendered to the foreign members by the Amer- 
ican Society of Civil Engineers at 220 West Fifty-seventh 
street. On Friday, there will be section sessions in the morn- 
ing and early afternoon, and an evening excursion down the 
harbor. On Saturday morning at 10 o’clock there will be a 
general session at which the sections will report, and resolu- 
tions upon their recommendations will be presented. The 
congress will adjourn at noon. 





Chief Interchange Car Inspectors’ and Car Foremen’s 
Association. 


The thirteenth annual convention of the Chief Interchange Car 
Inspectors’ and Car Foremen’s Association was held at the Palmer 
House, Chicago, August 27-29. 

The following is a list of the exhibitors: 

American Steel Foundries, Chicago—Models of simplex trucks, simplex 
coupler and brake beam. and literature describing other devices. Repre- 
sented by W. C. Walsh, E. Walters and W. G. Wallace. 

Grip Nut Company, Chicago—Grip nuts, monogram bolt fastening for 
safety appliance standards and single piece dust guards. Represented by E. 
R. Hibbard, W. E. Sharpe, W. G. Wilcoxson and Benjamin E. Klein. 

Lehon Company, Chicago—Roofrite car roofing and insulating paper, 
waterproof canvas, etc. Represented by D. B. Wright. 

McCord & Company, Chicago—McCord journal boxes and parts. Rep- 
resented by W. J. Schlacks and H. E. Creer. 

Westinghouse Air Brake Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa.—Instructive 
literature describing air brake equipment. Represented by L. M. Carlton. 





MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS. 


The following list gives names of secretaries, dates of next or regular 
meetings, and places of meeting. 





Arr Brake AssocraTion.—F. M. Nellis, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. Con- 
vention, May, 1913, St. Louis, Mo. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF DemurRRAGE OrFicers.—A. G. Thomason, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL PASSENGER AND TicKEeT AGENTS.—W. C. 
Hope, New York; next convention, September 12, Seattle, Wash. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT AGENTS.—R. O. Wells, East St. Louis, 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION. OF RAILROAD SUPERINTENDENTS.—W. C. Cooder, 
Carew building, Cincinnati, Ohio; 3d Friday of March and September. 

AMERICAN Exectric Raitway AssocraTion.—H. C. Donecker, 29 W. 39th 
St., New York. Convention, October 7-11, Chicago. 

AMERICAN ELectricaAL Rarttway Manuracturers’ Assoc.—George Keegan, 
165 Broadway, New York. Meetings with Am. Elec. Ry. Assoc. 

American Raittway Association.—W. F. Allen, 75 Church St., New York; 
annual, November 20, 1912, Chicago. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY BripGE AND Buitpine Association.—C. A. Lichty, C. & 
N. W., Chicago. Convention, 3d week in Oct., Baltimore, 

AmerIcAN Raitway ENGINEERING AssociaTion.—E. H. Fritch, 1011 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. Convention, March 18-20, 1913, Chicago. 

American Rartway Master Mecuanics’ Assoc.—J. W. Taylor, Old Colony 
building, Chicago. 

American Rattway Toot Foremen’s Association.—M. H. Bray, N. Y. 
N. H. & H., New Haven, Conn. 

AMERICAN SocIETY FOR TESTING MatTerIALs.—Prof. E. Marburg, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.; annual, June, 1913. 

AMERICAN Socrety oF Civit EnciINEERS.—C. W. Hunt, 220 W. 57th St., 
New York; Ist and 3d Wed., except June and August, New York. 

AMERICAN Society OF ENGINEERING ConrTracTors.—J. R. Wemlinger, 13 
Park Row, New York; 2d Tuesday of each month, New York. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.—Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 
39th St., New York. 

American Woop Preservers’ AssociaTion.—F. J. Angier, B. & O., Balti- 
more, Md. Convention 3d week in January, 1913, Chicago. 

Assoctation oF AMERICAN Raitway AccountTiNG Orricers.—C. G. Phil- 
lips, 143 Dearborn St., Chicago. ; 

Assocration oF Rattway Crarm Acents.—J. R. McSherry, C. & E. I., Chi- 
cago. ; 

Association oF Rattway EvectricaAL ENGINEERS.—Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. & 
N. W. Ry., Chicago; annual, October 21-25, Chicago. 

Association oF RAILWAY TELEGRAPH SUPERINTENDENTS.—P. W. Drew, 112 
West Adams St., Chicago; annual, May 20, 1913, St. Louis, Mo. 
ASSOCIATION OF TRANSPORTATION AND Car ACCOUNTING OrrFicers.—G._ P. 

Conard, 75 Church St., New York. Meeting Dec. 10-11, 1912, New 
Orleans, La. 
Canapian Rartway Cius.—James Powell, Grand Trunk Ry., Montreal, 
Que.; 2d Tuesday in month, except June, July and Aug., Montreal. 
Canapian Society oF Civit Encineers.—Clement H. McLeod, 413 Dor- 
chester St., Montreal, Que.; Thursdays, Montreal. 
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Car ForeMen’s Association or Cuicaco,—Aaron Kline, 841 North 50th 
Court, Chicago; 2d Monday in month, Chicag*. 

CentraL Raitway Cius.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York; 2d 
Thurs. in Jan. and 2d Fri. in March, May, Sept., Nov., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Civit EncIneEErS’ Society or St. Paut.—L. S. Pomeroy, Old State Capitol 
building, St. Paul, Minn.; 2d Monday, except June, July, August and 
September, St. Paul. 

ENGINEERS’ Society oF PENNSYLVANIA.—E. R. Dasher, Box 704, Harrisburg, 
Pa.; 1st Monday after 2d Saturday, Harrisburg, Pa. i 

ENGINEERS’ SOcIETY OF WESTERN PENNSyYLVANIA.—E. K. Hiles, 803 Fultom 
building, Pittsburgh; Ist and 3d Tuesday, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Freight Ciaim AssociaTion.—Warren P. Taylor, Richmond, Va. 

GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS’ ASSOCIATION oF CuHIcAGO.—E. S. Koller, 226 
W. Adams St., Chicago; Wed. preceding 3d Thurs., Chicago, . 

INTERNATIONAL RarLway Concress.—Executive Committee, 11, rue de Lou- 
vain, Brussels, Belgium. Convention, 1915, Berlin. 

INTERNATIONAL RatLway Fuet Assocration.— i 
building, Chicago. erm. GTR, $24 MoCormick 

INTERNATIONAL RaiLway GENERAL ForREMEN’s Asso — 

Brown Marx building, Birmingham, Ala. OH Bryan, 

INTERNATIONAL RaILroaD MASTER BLACKSMITHS’ —_ 
wa tae ak THs’ AssociaATION.—A,. L. Wood- 

MAINTENANCE OF Way Master Patnters’ ASSOCIAT 
STATES AND Canapa.—W. G. Wilson, Lehi Ta. 
Convention, November 19-21, Chicago.’ a ne ae, 

Master Borter Maxers’ Association.—Harry D. V. i 

—_— . h > 

- New York. Convention, May, 1913, Chicane. ‘dicieadetdieaeidinn, 

MASTER ee AssociaTIon.—J. W. Taylor, Old Colony building, 

Master Car anp Locomotive Painters’ Assoc. or U. S 
’ Peal : ] ; JU. S. anp Canapa.— 
eh nee & M., Reading, Mass. Convention, September 10-13, 

Nationa, Raitway Appiiances Assoc.—Bruce V. Cr 

Z J 3 = a andall, 53 5 - 

; born St., Chicago. Meetings with Am. Ry. Eng. Assoc. en 

New Enctanp Rartroap CLus.—G. H. Frazier, 10 Oliver St., Boston, Mass.: 

‘ 2d Tuesday in month, except June, July, Aug. and Sept., Boston. : 

NEw York Rartroap Cius.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York: 3d 

‘ Friday in month, except June, July and August, New York. . 

NorTHERN Rartroap CLus.—C. L. Kennedy, C. M. & St inn.; 
4th Saturday, Duluth. 4 St’, Duluth, Misn.; 

Peoria AssociaTION oF Rartroap Orricers.—M. W. Rotch i 
tion, Peoria, Ill.; 2d Tuesday. diva aeiepeianacicaed 

Rarroap Cus or Kansas City.—C. Manlove, 1008 Walnut S 

. e 7 . ts 5 t. K 
City, Mo.; 3d Friday in month, Kansas City. wlan 

RatLway Business AssocraTt1on.—Frank W. Noxon, 2 Rector St., N 
York; annual, November 20, 1912, New York. adie 

Raitway CLus oF PittspurGH.—J. B. Anderson, Penna, R. R., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; 4th Friday in month, except June, July and August, Pittsburgh. 

Raitway EvectricaL Supply MANuFactTurers’ Assoc.—J. Scribner, 1021 
Monadnock Block, Chicago. Meetings with pg My Elec. Engrs. 

Raitway GarpeNninG Association.—J. S. Butterfield, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Raitway DEVELOPMENT AssocIATION.—W. Nicholson, Kansas City Southern, 
Kansas City, Mo. Next meeting, Nov. 17, 1912, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Raitway Sicnat Association.—C. C. Rosenberg, Bethlehem, Pa. Conven- 
tion, Oct. 8-11, Quebec. 

seen ~tinaaameas cad AssociaTion.—J. P. Murphy, Box C, Collinwood, 

io. 

RatLway SuppLy MANUFACTURERS’ sate D. Conway, 2135 Oliver bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Meetings with M. M. and M. C. B. assocs. 

Rattway TEL. anp Tet. AppLraNce Assoc.—W. E. Harkness, 284 Pearl St., 
New York. Meetings with Assoc. of Ry. Teleg. Sups. 

RicHMoNnp Raitroap Cius.—F. O. Robinson, Richmond, Va.; 2d Monday, 
except June, July and August. 

RoADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way Association.—L. C. Ryan, C. & 
N. W., Sterling, Ill. September 10-13, Buffalo, N. Y. 

St. Louris Rarttway Cius.—B. W. Frauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis, 
Mo.; 2d Friday in month, except June, July and Aug., St. Louis. 

SicnaL ApPLiIANce AssociaTIon.—F. W. Edmonds, 3868 Park Ave., New 
York. Meetings with annual convention Railway Signal Association. 

Society oF Raitway FInanciAL OrfFicers.—C. Niquist, La Salle St. Sta- 
tion, Chicago. 

SouTHERN AssocIATION OF Car Service Orricers.—E. W. Sandwich, A. & 
W. P. Ry., Montgomery, Ala.; annual, Oct. 17, Atlanta, Ga. 
SouTHERN & SOUTHWESTERN Raitway Cius.—A. J. Merrill, Grant bldg., 

Atlanta, Ga.; 3d Thurs., Jan., March, May, July, Sept., Nov., Atlanta. 

ToLepo TRANSPORTATION CLuB.—J. G. Macomber, Woolson Spice Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio; Ist Saturday, Toledo. 

TraFFic CLus or Cuicaco.—Guy S. McCabe, La Salle Hotel, Chicago; 
meetings monthly, Chicago. 

TraFFic CLtus or New Yorx.—C. A. Swope, 290 Broadway, New York; 
last Tuesday in month, except June, July and August, New York. 

TraFFic CLus oF PittspurcH.—D. L. Wells, Erie, Pittsburgh, Pa.; meet- 
ings monthly, Pittsburgh. 

TraFFic CLus or St. Louis.—A. F. Versen, Mercantile Library building, 
St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting in November. Noonday meetings 
October to May. — 

TrAIn DESPATCHERS’ ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA.—J. F. Mackie, 7042 Stewart 
Ave., Chicago. 

TRANSPORTATION CLuB or BuFFALo.—J. M. Sells, Buffalo; first Saturday 
after first Wednesday. 

TRANSPORTATION CLUB oF Detroit.—W. R. Hurley, L. S. & M. S., Detroit, 
Mich.; meetings monthly. 

TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ Assoc1ATION.—W. O. Thompson, N.Y. C. & BR, 
East Buffalo, N 


- WESTERN CANADA Raitway Cius.—W. H. Rosevear, P. O. Box 1707, Win- 


nipeg, Man.; 2d Monday, except June, July and August, Winnipeg. 
WesterN Raitway Cius.—J. W. Taylor, Old Colony building, Chicago; 3d 
Tuesday of each month, except June, July and August. 
WestTERN Society oF ENGINEERS.—J. H. Warder, 1735 Monadnock Block, 
Chicago; 1st Monday in month, except July and August, Chicago. 





GOraffic News. 


The Atlantic Coast Line is preparing an agricultural ex- 
hibit car to be sent to Ohio, Michigan and Illinois, where it 
will be shown at county fairs and on other similar occasions 
during the next few weeks. 





The executive committee of the National Industrial Traffic 
League has issued a circular to its members urging them to 
make all possible effort to release promptly all freight cars 
and to load cars as near their carrying capacity as commercial 
conditions will permit. thereby increasing the efficiency of the 
available equipment in the interest of all concerned. 


The carting companies which work in connection with the 
three principal railways centering at Winnipeg, Manitoba, the 
Canadian Pacific, the Canadian Northern and the Grand Trunk 
Pacific, have announced that on September 1 their rates will be 
advanced about 33 per cent. Business men of the city are al- 
ready complaining and propose to take their grievance before 
the railway commission. 


The Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis has filed in 
the federal court at that city notice of its compliance with the 
recent order of the court, based on the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, requiring the association to afford 
equal facilities to-all railways desiring to do business in St. Louis. 
‘According to the notice, freight rates within distances of 100 miles 
will be changed, in accordance with the decree of the court, but 
no statement is made as to just what the changes will be. 


It is estimated that the Colorado-Utah fruit crop this year 
will be at least twice’ as large as that of any previous year, and 
that on the line of the Denver & Rio Grande in western Colo- 
rado there will be between 9,000 and 10,000 cars of fruit, con- 
sisting of peaches, péars, apricots, plums, cantaloups and 
apples, to be moved between the first of September and the end 
‘of the season.. It is estimated that in Utah the crop will ap- 
proximate 3,000 cars. 


In an effort to prove the practicability of transportation on 
the Illinois & Michigan canal the Chicago Portland Cement 
Company has started two boats laden with 2,000 bbls. of cement 
from Oglesby on the Vermilion river near La Salle, IIl., to 
‘Chicago. The route is to be via the canal to Lockport and then 
by the Chicago drainage canal to Chicago. Shippers have re- 
cently appealed to the legislature to appropriate $750,000 to 
dredge the [Ilinois & Michigan canal to make it navigable for 


barges. 


A bill (S. 6810) regulating the issuance of bills of lading 
for goods moving in interstate commerce, and in part pre- 
scribing the form of such bills, was passed unanimously by 
the Senate on August 21; but in the House it was referred 
to the committee on interstate and foreign commerce, and 
does not appear to have been acted on; so it will go over 
until the next session of Congress. The bill, which was in- 
troduced on May 14 by Senator Pomerene, of Ohio, consists 
of 49 sections, the last one of which says that the act is to 
take effect on January 1, 1913. In general, the bill prescribes 
the characteristics of “straight” and “order” bills of lading 
according to usual railway practice, and the numerous sec- 
tions setting forth the legal relations of the railway, the con- 
signor and the consignee are designed to give statutory form 
to well-known principles of the common law. There is, how- 
ever, one radical feature, that making carriers more specif- 
ically responsible than heretofore for the acts of agents. This 
is embodied in section 25, which reads as follows: “That if 
a bill of lading has been issued by a carrier or on his behalf 
by an agent or employee the scope of whose actual or ap- 
parent authority includes the issuing of bills of lading, the 
carrier shall be liable to (a) the consignee named in a straight 
bill or (b) the holder of an order bill, who has given value in 
good faith, relying upon the description therein of the goods, 
for damages caused by the nonreceipt by the carrier of all 
or part of the goods or their failure to correspond with the 
description thereof in the bill at the time of its issue.” 





RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE. 








VoL. 53, No. 9. 


Panama Canal Rate Problems. 


The reduction in Suez Canal tolls announced to take effect 
January next is declared by the directorate of the canal to 
have no ulterior object with reference to the Panama route. 
This reduction of 10 cents a ton makes the rate equal to the 
$1.25 rate fixed by the Panama bill. The question is, whether 
the Panama toll is not too high. Already indications of re- 
vised enthusiasms as to traffic development through the 
Panama Canal are evident among shipping men. While trade 
will undoubtedly enlarge, it will do so slowly. The effect 
on international trade remains to be seen. The representa- 
tive of one of the important lines between New York and 
South American ports, which also charters for the Far East, 
said: 

“Conditions are chaotic. Undoubtedly, the Panama route 
is shorter. But is there any guarantee that ships may not 
still continue around the Cape via Magellan? ‘The status as 
to Panama will be decided by the pressure as to time of 
transit and the figured value of the ship. Take kerosene, 
cement and general cargoes. To this class of freight time 
makes no difference. So of railway ties, bridges, etc. To 
send via the Cape means one-third less cost. Canal dues 
mean greater cost. Again, you increase service when you 
shorten time. The use of the canal means three trips instead 
of two. So, possibly, you may run into the proposition of 
idle boats. The solution of these problems is a long way 
ahead.”—Wall Street Journal. 





Floods in England. 


Press despatches from England on Tuesday and Wednesday 
of this week reported disastrous rain storms throughout Eng- 
land, the damage to farm crops and trees being in many cases 
the most serious known for many years. More rain has fallen 
during the present month than in any August since 1881. In 
Norwich the rainfall amounted to six inches within twelve 
hours, and ten thousand persons were driven out of their 
homes. The loss to the farmers is estimated at many millions 
of pounds. The reports indicate that in the region of Nor- 
wich much damage was done to railway roadbeds, but no 
particulars are given. Throughout Suffolk and Norfolk the 
damage is reported as appalling. 





Car Surpluses and Shortages. 


Arthur Hale, chairman of the committee on relations between 
railways of the American Railway Association, in presenting 
statistical bulletin No. 125-A, giving a summary of car surpluses 
and shortages by groups from April 26, 1911, to August 15, 1912, 
says: The total surplus on August 15, 1912, was 58,623 cars; on 
August 1, 1912, was 65,904 cars, and on August 16, 1911, was 
108,000 cars; compared with the preceding period there is a de- 
crease in the total surplus of 7,281 cars, of which 475 is in box, 
2,306 in coal, 4,657 in miscellaneous, and an increase of 157 in 
flat car surplus. The decrease in coal car surplus is general 
throughout the country, excepting in groups 1 (New England 
Lines), 5 (Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia 
and Florida), 8 (Kansas, Colorado, Oklahoma, Missouri and 
Arkansas), and 10 (Washington, Oregon, Idaho, California, 
Nevada and Arizona). The decrease in box car surplus is in 
groups 3 (Ohio, Indiana, Michigan and Western Pennsylvania), 
9 (Texas, Louisiana and New Mexico), and 10 (as above). The 
decrease in miscellaneous car surplus is chiefly in groups 3 (as 
above), 4 (the Virginias and Carolinas), 6 (Iowa, Illinois, Wis- 
consin and Minnesota), and 8, 9 and 10 (as above). The in- 
crease, in surplus flat cars prevails in groups 1 (as above), 2 
(New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and Eastern 
Pennsylvania), 7 (Montana, Wyoming, Nebraska and_ the 
Dakotas), 10 (as above) and 11 (Canadian Lines). 

The total shortage on August 15, 1912, was 14,722 cars; on 
August 1, 1912, was 9,394 cars, and on August 16, 1911, was 3,830 
cars. Compared with the preceding period there is an increase 
in the total shortage of 5,328 cars, of which 2,216 is in box 
313 in flat, 1,924 in coal, and 875 in miscellaneous cars. The 
increase in coal car shortage is general throughout the country 
excepting in groups 4 and 5 (as above). The increase in box 
car shortage is general, excepting in groups 7 and 8 (as above). 
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The increase in flat car shortage is chiefly in groups 1, 2, 5 and 
8 (as above). The increase in miscellaneous car shortage pre- 
vails in groups 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8 and 9 (as above). Compared with 
the same date of 1911 there is a decrease in the total surplus 
of 49,377 cars, of which 10,353 is in box, 1,860 in flat, 24,532 in 
coal, and 12,632 in miscellaneous cars. There is an increase in 
the total shortage of 10,892 cars, of which 5,094 is in box, 2,141 
in flat, 2,837 in coal and 820 in miscellaneous cars. 


Vot.. 53, No. .9. 


other destinations. The advances which have been suspended 
amount in each instance to 1 cent per 100 lbs. and apply on 
both domestic and export shipments. 


Walter E. McCormack, as attorney for twelve salt companies 
of Michigan and Ohio, has filed a complaint with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission asking a reduction in the rates on 
salt from Michigan and Ohio to points west of the Missis- 








Car SURPLUSES AND SHORTAGES, 




















fom Surpluses ~~ fr Shortages ~ 
Coal, Coal, 

Date. No. of gondola Other gondola Other 
roads. Box. Flat. and hopper. kinds. Total. Box. Flat. and hopper. kinds, Total. 
Group *1.—August 15, 1912...........6. 7 662 353 159 40 1,214 656 199 702 21 1,578 
- 2— * [ee SUR irsatawkesnane 26 1,954 95 2,630 770 5,449 435 127 977 29 1,568 
= 3.— * iS |b ee era 29 2,386 179 1,097 1,840 5,502 86 363 619 162 1,230 
” 4— * BPs OR ecska dian neous 11 371 0 382 350 1,103 1,819 727 1,430 531 4,507 
~ 5— * Jy) b ee ee rae 22 768 0 238 1,128 2,134 609 562 413 50 1,634 
‘od 6— [Bi) SPER er cbeek beeues 26 12,189 218 716 3,701 16,824 459 17 217 9 702 
ig 7— “* [Sir eee ssns encase dos 4 0 50 0 304 354 193 0 217 0 410 
- 8— * te | Se ree 18 1,597 98 1,069 3,850 6,614 860 286 67 4 1,217 
a 9— * te | Sree ee 13 813 138 397 866 2,214 690 0 50 150 890: 
‘i 10.— “* tb aS Ser iy 21 6,716 1,148 2,970 5,986 16,820 364 28 11 0 403 
= 11.— oi Sy BPAss saWese ee sens 7 103 22 0 270 395 242 249 0 92 583 
PE cid cécnvobsseens beseeeeens eee 184 27,559 2,301 9,658 19,105 58,623 6,413 2,558 4,703 1,048 14,722: 


*Group 1 is composed of New England lines; Group 2—New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and Eastern Pennsylvania lines; Group 3—Ohio, 


‘Indiana, Michigan and Western Pennsylvania lines; Group 4—West Virginia, Virginia, North and South Carolina lines; Group 5—Kentucky, Tennessee, 


Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia and Florida lines; Group 6—Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota and the Dakotas lines; Group 7—Montana, Wyoming and’ 
Nebraska lines; Group 8—Kansas, Colorado, Missouri, Arkansas and Oklahoma lines; Group 9—Texas, Louisiana and New Mexico lines; Group 10—Ore- 


gon, Idaho, California and Arizona lines; Group 11—Canadian lines. 
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Car Surpluses and Shortages in 1907 to 1912. 


The accompanying table gives car surplus and shortage figures 
by groups for the last period covered in the report, and the 
diagram shows total bi-weekly surpluses and shortages from 
1907 to 1912. 





INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 





The commission has suspended until December 21 tariffs 
increasing freight rates on manganese ore from Elizabeth, 
N. J., westward over the Central Railroad of New Jersey. 


The commission has suspended until December 24 certain 
tariffs showing advances in freight rates on coal over the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis from mines in 
Illinois to Davenport and other points in Iowa. 


The commission has suspended from August 26 until Decem- 
ber 24, advances in rates for the transportation of cotton linters 
from a number of points in Texas to New Orleans, La., and 


sippi by one and one-thirds cents per 100 lbs. This is to 
meet a similar reduction made by the railways from Chicago 
recently after they had canceled their joint rates with the 
Michigan, Indiana & Illinois Line. 


SunwNinc-Koncmoon Raitway, CHInA—The extension of 
the Sunning railway in Kwangtung province to Kongmoon has 
been completed. The road is now 67 miles long and runs from 
the river port of Kongmoon to one of the richest portions of 
the Pearl river delta. It was built by Chinese without foreign 
assistance. lts rolling stock at present consists of seven Amer- 
ican locomotives, five German locomotives, 18 American pas- 
senger coaches, 70 box cars, and about 70 flat cars of the 
American type. The extension of this railway north from 
Kongmoon, and eventually to Canton, and south from Sunning 
City to the sea, is to be undertaken as soon as affairs in that 
portion of China become normal again. 





Avueust 30, 1912. ‘ 


Railway Officers. 





ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 





Executive, Financial and Legal Officers. 


W. C. Logan has been appointed auditor of the Wichita Val- 
ley Railway, with office at Wichita Falls, Tex., succeeding O. H. 
Bower, resigned to accept service with another company. 


Samuel -M. Felton, president of the Chicago Great Western, 
with office at Chicago, has been appointed also receiver of 
the Pere Marquette, succeeding Newman Erb, resigned. 


Holly Hatcher, who resigned on August 1 as general super- 
intendent of the Georgia, Southern & Florida, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the president of the Gulf Line Railway, 
with office at New York. 


E. A. Wigren, auditor of disbursements of the Michigan 
Central, at Detroit, Mich, has been appointed assistant au- 
ditor. R. R. Richards, assistant auditor of disbursements, at 
Detroit, succeeds Mr. Wigren. 


A committee appointed to recommend a successor to N. S. 
Meldrum, who wishes to be relieved of his duties as president 
of the Seaboard Air Line, has named W. J. Harahan, vice- 
president of the Erie. The board of directors has not taken any 
action on the recommendation as yet. 


Thornwell Fay, who has resigned, effective September 1, as 
president of the Southern Pacific liries in Texas and Louisiana, 
as has been announced in these columns, remains a director in 
Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas Railroad & Steamship Company, 
the Louisiana Western and the Texas & New Orleans. 


Operating Officers. 


C. M. ‘Payn has been appointed inspector of freight service 
of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, with office at Denison, Tex. 


J. Frank Maguire, assistant trainmaster of the Lehigh Valley, 
at Wilkesbarre, Pa., has been appointed inspector of trans- 
portation, with headquarters at South Bethlehem, Pa. This 
is in addition to the present position of the same title, held by 
F, M. Barker. 


W. A. Webb, assistant to the president of the Missouri, Kan- 
sas & Texas Railway and the Texas lines of that company, 
has been appointed general manager of the same properties, 
with office at Dallas, Tex., and his former office has been abol- 
ished, effective September 1. 


O. Cornelisen, assistant superintendent of the Virginia 
Railway at Princeton, W. Va., and formerly superintendent of 
the Northern division of the Kansas City Southern at Pitts- 
burg, Kan., has been again appointed to the latter position, 
succeeding C. J. Burkholder, resigned. 


Andrew P. Titus, superintendent of the Toledo division of 
the Wheeling & Lake Erie at Canton, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed general superintendent of the Chicago & Alton, with 
office at Chicago, a new position. A sketch of Mr. Titus was 
published in our issue of August 16, page 325, following his 
promotion to superintendent of the Toledo division of the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie, on July 1. 


F. L. Johnson, general superintendent of the Iowa district 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, at Burlington, Ia., has 
been appointed general superintendent of the Illinois district, 
with office at Galesburg, Ill., succeeding E. S. Koller, pro- 
moted. Robert Rice, superintendent of the Aurora division, 
at Aurora, Ill., succeeds Mr. Johnson. A. G. Smart, super- 
intendent of the Omaha division, at Omaha, Neb., succeeds 
Mr. Rice. 


George W. Berry, terminal superintendent of the Illinois 
Central at Chicago, has been appointed superintendent of 
transportation of that road and the Yazoo & Mississippi Val- 
ley, with office at Chicago, a new position. James H. Brinker- 
hoff, superintendent of passenger terminals of the Illinois Cen- 
tral at Chicago, succeeds Mr. Berry. Daniel E. Hilgartner has 
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been appointed trainmaster, with office at Chicago, having 
jurisdiction over passenger service between Randolph street 
and Matteson, and Twelfth street and Parkway, and the office 
of superintendent of passenger terminals has been abolished. 


James H. Brinkerhoff, who has been appointed terminal 
superintendent of the Illinois Central, with office at Chicago, 
as has been announced in these columns, was born May 31, 
1870, at Kansas City Mo. He attended high school at Kan- 
sas City, and Williams College at Williamstown, Mass. Mr. 
Brinkerhoff began railway work July 2, 1891, with the Union 
Pacific, where he was clerk, paymaster and assistant superin- 
tendent. He left the Union Pacific on May 1, 1906, to be- 
come assistant superintendent of the Denver & Rio Grande, 
and from October, 1907, to December, 1909, he was super- 
intendent of the Rio Grande Junction Railway. He was made 
general superintendent of the Grand Junction & Grand River 
Valley in December, 1909, and held that position until July, 
1911; two months later he was made superintendent of pas- 
senger terminals of the Illinois Central at Chicago, from 
which position he has now been promoted. 


Traffic Officers. 


T. J. Keefe has been appointed soliciting freight agent of 
the Tennessee Central, with office at St. Louis, Mo. 


S. Qslie has been appointed traveling agent of the Duluth, 
Missabe & Northern, with headquarters at Duluth, Minn. 


J. G. R. Williams has been appointed export and import 
agent of the Texas & Pacific, with headquarters at New Or- 
leans, La. 


R. W. Myles has been appointed commercial agent of the 
Chicago Great Western, with office at Cleveland, Ohio, succeed- 
ing G. C. Brown, resigned. 


W. D. Fosler, traveling passenger agent of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific at Omaha, Neb. has been appointed 
traveling passenger agent, with office at Des Moines, Iowa. 


D. M. Davis, traveling agent of the Chicago & North West- 
ern at Sioux City, Iowa, has been appointed traveling agent, 
with office at Philadelphia, Pa., succeeding Frank Irish, de- 
ceased. 


Paul Junkin has been appointed traveling passenger agent 
of the Texas & Pacific and the International & Great North- 
ern, with office at Chicago, succeeding C. H. Morgan, 
resigned. 


J. N. Githens, general freight agent in charge of solicitation 
of the Missouri Pacific-Iron Mountain system, at St. Louis, Mo., 
has been appointed freight traffic manager, with office at St. 
Louis, succeeding B. M. Flippin, resigned. 


E. A. Lalk has been appointed commercial agent of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound, with office at Aberdeen, Wash., 
succeeding R. J. Daniels, transferred to Tacoma, Wash. H. R. 
McCann has been appointed traveling freight and passenger 
agent, with headquarters at Bellingham, Wash. 


J. H. Meglemry, commercial agent of the New York Central 
Lines at Atlanta, Ga., has been appointed division freight agent 
of the Michigan Central, with office at Buffalo, N. Y., succeed- 
ing George C. Ransom, resigned to become chairman of the 
Canadian Freight Association, and W. A. Shropshire, commer- 
cial agent of the New York Central Lines, at Jacksonville, Fla., 
succeeds Mr. Meglemry. J. D. Bowden, traveling freight agent 
at Tampa, Fla., succeeds Mr. Shropshire; R. A. Patten, solicit- 
ing freight agent at Tampa, succeeds Mr. Bowden. 


Randall Clifton, general freight agent of the Southern Rail- 
way at Atlanta, Ga. has been appointed assistant freight 
trafic manager, with headquarters at Washington, D. C., suc- 
ceeding G. R. Browder, resigned to go to Sao Paulo, Brazil, as 
freight director of the Brazil Railway Company. This com- 
pany controls the Sorocabafia, the Sao Paulo & Rio Grande 
and the Madeiro Mamora railway companies. W. H. Paxton, 
assistant general freight agent, at Atlanta, Ga., succeeds Mr. 
Clifton. G. K. Caldwell, division freight agent, at Columbia, 
S. C., succeeds Mr. Paxton. J. A. Smith, Jr., division freight 
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agent, at Augusta, Ga., succeeds Mr. Caldwell. H. M. Cobb, 
commercial agent at Charleston, S. C., succeeds Mr. Smith, with 
office at Augusta. 


William Darius Skinner, who has been appointed assistant 
traffic manager of the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Naviga- 
tion Company, with office at Portland, Ore., as has been an- 
nounced in these columns, was born April 10, 1873, at Cold- 
water, Mich. He received a high school education at Cedar 
Springs, Mich. Mr. Skinner began railway work July 2, 1890, 
with the Iowa Central at Marshalltown, Iowa, where he occu- 
pied various positions in the accounting department until Sep- 
tember, 1894, his last position having been that of chief revis- 
ing clerk. He then went with the Oregon Railroad & Naviga- 
tion Company at Portland, Ore., where he was consecutively 
revising clerk in the accounting department, chief clerk in the 
freight accounting department, and chief clerk in the general 
freight office. In September, 1904, Mr. Skinner was promoted 
to assistant general freight agent of the O. R. & N. and the 
Southern Pacific lines in Oregon, and on January 1, 1910, he 
was made general freight and passenger agent of the Oregon & 
Washington at Seattle, Wash. When the Oregon & Washing- 
ton and the Oregon Railroad & Navigation Company were 
merged in the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Com- 
pany in January, 1911, he was given the same title with the 
latter company, and from December 15, 1911, until July 22, 1912, 
the date of his recent promotion to assistant traffic manager, he 
was general freight agent in charge of rates and tariffs. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock Officers. 


William O’Connell has been appointed roadmaster of the 


Kansas City Southern, with headquarters at Pittsburg, Kan., 


succeeding J. W. Ross, transferred to Neosho, Mo. 


J. O. Enockson, roundhouse foreman of the Chicago, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, at Altoona, Wis., has been ap- 
pointed master mechanic, with headquarters at Sioux City, 
Iowa. 


F. Lavis has been appointed chief engineer of the Argentine 
Railway Company, with office at Buenos Aires, Argentine Re- 
public. He retains his office as a consulting engineer at 50 
Church street, New York. 


Joseph Ury Crawford, consulting engineer of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, with headquarters at Philadelphia, Pa., will 
be retired under the pension rules of the company on Sep- 
tember 1, as has been 
announced in these col- 
umns. He was born at 
Ury Farm, Philadel- 
phia, on August 25, 
1842, and was educated 
at John W. Faires’ 
school, from which he 
went to the University 
of Pennsylvania, in the 
class of 1862. He served 
in the Union army dur- 
ing the Civil War. 
From 1865 to 1870, he 
was engaged in surveys 
crossing the Allegheny 
mountains for the At- 
lantic & Great Western 
Railroad, and in New 
York and New Eng- 
land upon surveys and 
railway construction. 
He entered the service 
of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad in 1871 as 
senior assistant engineer of the Alexandria & Fredericksburg. 
He was principal assistant engineer, and afterwards engineer, of 
the California division of the Texas & Pacific, under Colonel 
Thomas A. Scott, and, on his recommendation was appointed 
consulting engineer of the government of Japan in 1878. On the 
completion of his work in that country he was decorated by the 
Emperor of Japan with the Order of the Rising Sun. After 


J. U. Crawtord. 
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he returned to this country he was employed by the late Jay 
Gould to make transcontinental examinations and surveys 
between the Pacific coast and Salt Lake City, Utah, as well 
as in Wyoming and Nebraska. In the fall of 1882 he returned 
to the service of the Pennsylvania Railroad as chief engineer 
of the Pennsylvania Schuylkill Valley Railroad, and in 1886 
and 1887 built the Piedmont & Cumberland. He was ap- 
pointed assistant to J. N. DuBarry, second vice-president of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad in August, 1889, and on the death 
of that officer was appointed engineer of branch lines. In 
addition to that position he was a director of various branch 
railways associated with the Pennsylvania system. On July 
28, 1897, he was appointed chief engineer in charge of the 
construction of the Norfolk & Portsmouth Belt Line, which 
connects with the New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk. From 
October, 1898, to May, 1899, he was consulting engineer for 
the United States government to examine into and report 
upon the transportation facilities in Cuba. On April 8, 1902, 
he was appointed engineer of the New York Connecting Rail- 
road, and has continued in that position. In the fall of 1910 
Mr. Crawford was again decorated by the Emperor of Japan 
for faithful service as consulting engineer and inspector of 
the Imperial Government Railways, this time with the Order 
of the Sacred Treasure, Insignia of the Third Class, Rising 
Sun. Since January 5, 1911, he has been consulting engineer 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


Robert Robertson, who has been for some time in the me- 
chanical department of the Guayaquil & Quito, at La Tacunga, 
Ecuador, has been appointed superintendent of motive power 
and floating equipment, with headquarters at Huigra, succeed- 
ing C. O. Bertsch, resigned. 


A. J. Baumbush has been appointed general foreman of the 
New York Central & Hudson River, at the Grand Central Ter- 
minal, New York. He will be in charge of inspection, repairs 
and cleaning of all equipment entering the terminal, whether 
owned by the New York, New Haven & Hartford on the New 
York Central. 


For the purpose of investigation and consideration by the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern of special engineering sub- 
jects the position of consulting engineer has been created, 
with headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio. Samuel Rockwell, 
heretofore chief engineer, has been appointed consulting engi- 
neer, reporting to the general manager. P. H. Dudley remains 
consulting engineer of the New York Central Lines, with office 
at New York. 


Frank Ringer, whose appointment as engineer maintenance 
of way of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, with office at Par- 
sons, Kan., has been announced in these columns, was born 
August 17, 1869, at Paola, Kan. He is a graduate of the 
school of engineering of the University of Kansas. Mr. 
Ringer began railway work in June, 1894, with the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas, and has been in continuous service on that 
road. He was levelman on location for six months; was rod- 
man and instrumentman on maintenance of way from Novem- 
ber, 1894, to May, 1895, and from the latter date until June, 
1902, was draftsman in the chief engineer’s office. He was 
then appointed assistant engineer in the chief engineer’s office, 
in charge of location and construction of extensions in Okla- 
homa, and in April, 1905, was made resident engineer in charge 
of maintenance of way at Sedalia, Mo., where he remained 
until February of the following year. He was principal as- 
sistant engineer, at Parsons, in charge of maintenance of way 
and extension improvements in Oklahoma, from February, 1906, 
to August, 1911. He was then appointed assistant chief en- 
gineer, with office at St. Louis, Mo., which position he held 
until August 1, 1912, the date of his recent promotion to engi- 
neer maintenance of way. 





OBITUARY. 


Wesley C. Beach, engineer in charge of construction of 
the Des Moines-Allerton cut-off of the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific, died, following: an operation, in Chicago on 
August 23. Mr. Beach was 48 years of age. 
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Equipment and Supplies, 





LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING. 





THE GRAND TRUNK is in the market for 25 locomotives. 
Tue NortHerN Paciric is figuring on 50 mikado locomotives. 


SussporF, ZALpo & Company, New York, are in the market 
for 1 locomotive. 


Tue LenicH VALLEY is in the market for 7 mikado loco- 
motives and 5 Pacific type locomotives. 


Tue Keystone Mitts Company has ordered 1 mogul loco- 
motive from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue CANADIAN Paciric is in the market for 25 ten-wheel 
locomotives and 25 consolidation locomotives. 


THe PENNSYLVANIA Lines West have ordered 50 loco- 
motives from the American Locomotive Company. 

Tue San Antonio & Aransas Pass has ordered 10 consol- 
idation locomotives from the Lima Locomotive Corporation. 


Tue New Jersty Zinc Company has ordered 1 six-wheel 
switching locomotive from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


‘THE PaLMetro PHosPHATE CoMPANY has ordered 1 six- 
coupled double-ender locomotive from the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. 


THe New York, New Haven & Hartrorp is in the market 
for 6 ten-wheel locomotives and 4 six-wheel switching loco- 
motives. This company is also in the market for 10 under- 
frames for six-wheel switching locomotives. 


Tue Paciric Gas & Etectric Company, San Francisco, Cal., 
has ordered 1 four-wheel switching locomotive from the Amer- 
ican Locomotive Company. The dimensions of the cylinders 
will be 11 in. x 16 in.; diameter of driving wheels will be 33 in, 
and the total weight in working order will be 39,000 Ibs. 

Tue La Bette Tron Works, Steubenville, Ohio, has ordered 
1 four-wheel switching locomotive from the American Loco- 
motive Company. The dimensions of the cylinders will be 
17 in. x 24 in.; the diameter of the driving wheels will be 50 
in., and the total weight in working order will be 98,000 Ibs. 

Tue Buckreye StTeeL Castincs Company, Columbus, Ohio, 
has ordered 1 six-wheel switching locomotive from the Amer- 
ican Locomotive Company. The dimensions of the cylinders 
will be 20 in. x 26 in.; the diameter of the driving wheels will 
be 50 in., and the total weight in working order will be 129,000 
Ibs. 

Tue BurraLo, RocHEsTterR & PiTTsBuRGH has ordered 1 Pa- 
cific type locomotive and 9 mikado locomotives from the Amer- 
ican Locomotive Company. The Pacific type locomotive will 
have 24% in. x 26 in. cylinders; 73 in. driving wheels, and in 
working order will weigh 258,000 lbs. The mikado locomotives 
will have 26%4-in. x 30-in. cylinders; 63-in. driving wheels, and 
in working order will weigh 275,000 lbs. 





CAR BUILDING. 





THe WasaAsH is making inquiries for 500 hopper cars. 

THe PENNSYLVANIA Ratroap is in the market for 65 coaches. 

Tue Missouri, Kansas & Texas is in the market for 2,000 
box cars. 

Tue NorTHERN Paciric is in the market for 2,500 center sills 
for 40-ton box cars. 

Tue Armour Car Lines, Chicago, will build 500 refrigerator 
cars at the company’s shops. 

Tue WELts Farco Express Company, New York, is in the 
market for from 40 to 75 express cars. 

Tue Kansas City SouTHERN is in the market for 1,000 coal 
cars, 200 automobile cars and 100 ballast cars. 

Tue CANADIAN Pactiric is in the market for 1,000 box cars, 
20 baggage cars, 15 tourist cars and 10 first-class coaches. 





IRON AND STEEL. 





Tue ATCHISON, Topeka & SaAntTA FE is making inquiries for 
40,000 tons of rails. 

THE CuHicaco, BurLincton & Quincy is making inquiries for 
50,000 tons of rails. 
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Supply Trade News. 


The American Locomotive Company, New York, has received 
an order from the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation 
Company for one 12-ft. cut, scoop-wheel, rotary snow plow, 
with 9,000-gal. tender, and with 18-in. x 26-in. cylinders. 





The Pennsylvania Railroad has ordered four car floats for 
use in the New York harbor. Two of the floats will be built 
by the American Car & Foundry Company, New York; one by 
the Perth Amboy Dry Dock Company, Perth Amboy, N. J., 
and the other by Ira Bushley, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


W. M. Davidson, asscciated with J. W. Forsinger, Chicago, 
in charge of railway time inspection service, has resigned to 
enter partnership with R. S. Church, chief watch inspector for 
several large western roads. The new firm will be Church, 
Davidson & Company, with headquarters in Chicago. 


E. L. Burdick, whose resignation as assistant engineer of 
tests of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, with headquarters 
in Topeka, Kan., effective on September 1, was announced last 
week, has been appointed mechanical engineer of the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
with office in that city. 


K. F. Nystrom has been appointed mechanical engineer of 
the Acme Supply Company, Chicago, with office in that city. 
Mr. Nystrom was formerly connected with the Southern Pa- 
cific as designing engineer for its electric motor cars, and later 
was assistant mechanical engineer at the St, Charles, Ill., plant 
of the American Car & Foundry Company, New York. 


The Isthmian Canal Commission will receive bids until Sep- 
tember 4 on miscellaneous supplies, including galvanized sheet 
iron and steel, Babbitt metal, brass tubing, chain, iron and steel 
washers, steam and water gages, hose, packing, gaskets, mag- 
nesia pipe covering, etc. (Circular 726); and until September 
10, on iron and steel castings, steel reinforcing bars, cross ties, 
etc. (Circular 727). 


The Allis-Chalmers Company, Milwaukee, Wis., has received 
a contract to equip the Duluth, Minn., plant of the Minnesota 
Steel Company. ‘The equipment includes one 40-in. reversing 
blooming mill, one 28-in. finishing mill, one 18-in. roughing mill, 
a 40-in. and 60-in. x 60-in. twin tandem reversing engine, and a 
28-in. rail mill with manipulator and gear. The contract is for 
delivery within from eight months to a year. 


Henry W. Jacobs, as was mentioned in the Railway Age 
Gazette of August 23, has been made president of the Oxweld 
Railroad Service Company, Chicago. This company was organ- 
ized to install oxy- 
acetylene welding plants 
on railways. G. , 
Pearsall and C. B. 
Moore, who were re- 
cently made vice-presi- 
dents of the Jacobs-Shu- 
pert U. S. Firebox Com- 
pany, New York, as 
mentioned in the Rail- 
way Age Gazette of July 
5, page 35, have also 
been made _ vice-presi- 
dent and vice-president 
and treasurer, respec- 
tively, of the Oxweld 
company. Mr. Jacobs 
was born in Atchison, 
Kan., September 28, 
1874. At the age of 13 
he began his appren- 
ticeship as machinist, 
moulder and structural 
iron worker in the Seat- 
on Foundry & Machine 
Company, Atchison. After serving five years with that com- 
pany, he went to the United States Gun Shop, Washington, 
D. C., as machinist. He familiarized himself with the design, 
construction and performance of marine engines, as for sev- 
eral years he was engaged in testing marine machinery on ves- 





Henry W. Jacobs. 
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sels. He then went to the Sprague Electric Company, New 
York, and later to the Crocker-Wheeler Company, Ampere, 
N. J. He then went to R. Hoe & Company, makers of printing 
presses and newspaper machinery, as tool designer. In 1899 he 
was made superintendent of the Vulcan Engineering Company, 
New York, engaged in general repair work and building sta- 
tionary and marine machinery.- He then entered railway serv- 
ice as tool foreman of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. He 
held this position at various shops of that road until 1903, 
when he was made shop demonstrator of the Omaha, Neb., 
shops of the Union Pacific. Later he was given supervision of 
shop practices and methods in all the repair shops of that com- 
pany. In 1904 he was made engineer of shop methods for the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, and in December, 1906, assistant 
superintendent of motive power, with jurisdiction over the 
entire system, which position he held until July 1, 1912, when 
he resigned to go to the Oxweld company. 





TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 





Denver & Rio Granpe.—The passenger department has issued 
a handsome folder in the interest of the forty-sixth National 
Encampment of the G. A. R., to be held in Los Angeles, Cal., 
September 9-14. The folder is illustrated with views in and 
around Los Angeles and along the route. 


PuMPING ny CoMPrRESSED Air.—The Ingersoll-Rand Company, 
New York, has devoted catalog No. 75 to Water Lifted by 
Compressed Air. This catalog is well illustrated and explains 
thoroughly the different methods employed, and includes fig- 
ures showing the actual cost of operating the installations. 


Hypro-Etectrric Power DrvELopMENT.—The General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, N. Y., has published bulletin No. 4966 
on Hydro-Electric Power Development, illustrating and de- 
scribing in considerable detail a number of important develop- 
ments of this nature. The bulletin includes a long list of large 
transformers built by this company. 


-Wuite River DeveLopMENT.—The Stone & Webster Engi- 
neering Corporation, Boston, Mass., has published an unusu- 
ally attractive booklet entitled White River Development, in 
which the work done by this corporation in the Puget Sound 
district of Washington is illustrated and described. The book- 
let is an excellent example of how attractive an industrial pub- 
lication may be made. The photographs are clear and well 
chosen, and the typography and paper are of the best. It is 
bound in heavy green paper and on the cover is a tastefully 
colored bird’s-eve view of the region described. 





Grain E.evators 1N Russta—It is reported that a group of 
American capitalists have approached the Russian government 
with a request for permission to form a company, the object 
of which would be to equip Russia with a system of grim ele- 
vators. The government, however, is also considering the con- 
struction of a number of such granaries. 


New BripGE For THE VoGAL River, Russta—The Russian 
government has consented to the construction of a bridge across 
the Volga river near Simbirsk. This will be the fifth bridge 
and the longest of all. It will have a length of 6,300 ft. The 
bridge will provide an outlet for grain from the province of 
Ufa. The construction of the bridge is intrusted to the Volga- 
Bougoulma railway. 


New Lines 1n Russta—The Tumen-Omsk railway will be 
completed before the end of the year. The ministry of ways 
of communication proposes to divide this Siberian line into 
two separate railways—the Tomsk railway and the Omsk rail- 
way with the Omsk-Tumen branch. A group of Moscow 
financiers has applied to the ministry of finance for permission 
to construct the Kazan-Ekaterinburg railway, with a branch 
from Nizhni-Novgorod to Kotelnitch, The Moscow railway 
had previously applied for the concession, and in view of the 
fact that there are now other competitors, the minisiry’s de- 
cision of the question has been postponed until autumn. The 
head office of the newly formed East Ural railway will be lo- 
cated in St. Petersburg and the management of the line at 
Ekaterinburg. Besides this line, several others in the east of 
Russia are to have their official headquarters in St. Petersburg. 
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Railway Construction, 





New Incorporations, Surveys, Etc. 
ALBUQUERQUE EAsTERN.—See New Mexico Central. 


ARKANSAS Roaps.—Residents of Texarkana, Ark., are organ- 
izing a company to build from Texarkana northeast via Nash- 
ville, New Boston and DeKalb to Clarksville, about 140 miles. 
Rollin W. Rodgers, Texarkana, may be addressed. 


BincHAM & GarrieLp.—An officer writes that this company, 
which operates a line from Garfield Junction, Utah, south to 
Bingham, 1934 miles, has given a contract to the Utah Con- 
struction Company to build an extension from the southern 
terminus north, thence south into the Bingham mining district. 
The extension is located on steep mountain sides, working 
from a level of 6,340 ft. above sea level to an elevation of 6,687 
ft. It will be a switchback railway on 4 per cent. maximum 
grades, compensated, and with 16 deg. maximum _ curves. 
There will be two wooden frame trestles on pile foundations, 
one 428 ft. long with a maximum height of 30 ft., and one 590 
ft. long with a maximum height of 91 ft. The company is 
building a five-stall engine house, car repair shop, and coaling 
station at Magna, also the necessary hotel accommodations, 
sleeping quarters, etc. for the employees. The Bingham & 
Garfield was originally built to carry ore from the Bingham 
mining district to the mills and smelters at Garfield. H. C. 
Goodrich, chief engineer, Salt Lake City. 


CaNnapDIAN Paciric.—According to press reports, the Canadian 
Pacific has under consideration the question of building an ex- 
tension north via Chatham, Ont., and Petrolia to Sarnia. 
J. M. R. Fairbairn, Montreal, Que., is assistant chief engineer 
of the eastern lines. 


CHERRYVALE, OKLAHOMA & TExas.—This company was incor- 
porated in Oklahoma in 1902 to build from Kansas City, Mo., 
southwest to El] Paso, Tex. In June last it was said that grad- 
ing had been finished on about 30 miles from Caney, Kan., south 
to Nowata, Okla. The company gave notice in Paris some 
weeks ago of its intention to exchange some of its outstanding 
bonds for a new issue, so that all of the $2,000,000 bonds out- 
standing shall have the same par value. Last May the com- 
pany filed an application in Oklahoma to change its name to the 
Kansas, Oklahoma & Southwestern. It is the intention, it is 
said, to complete the line from Caney, southwest to Siloam 
Springs, Ark., 100 miles, and from Caney to Pawhuska, Okla., 
40 miles. The directors include R. E. Wade, G. A. Masters, S. 
M. Porter, Caney. (May 31, p. 1220.) 


CLARKSBURG NorTHERN.—An officer writes that the general con- 
tract has been given to Joseph Fuccy, New Martinsville, W. Va., 
to build from New Martinsville, south via Middlebourne, Center- 
ville, Shirley, Center Point, Sedalia and Pittsburgh Landing to 
Salem, 49 miles. Grading on the first 14 miles has been finished 
to Middlebourne, and track has been laid on % mile. The maxi- 
mum grade will be 2 per cent., and maximum curvature 12 deg. 
There will be a 110-ft. steel bridge and a 46-ft. steel bridge. The 
following trestles will be put up: 20 ft. high and 1,155 ft. long; 
45 ft. high and 300 ft. long; 40 ft. high and 600 ft. long; 76 ft. 
high and 315 ft. longs and 17 trestles having an average height 
of 12 ft., and an average length of 78 ft. The company expects 
to develop a traffic in coal and farm produce. Joseph Fuccy, 
president; H. M. Fry, chief engineer, New Martinsville. 


DaLLas SOUTHERN TRACTION.—The Stone & Webster Manage- 
ment Association, Boston, Mass., has finished work on the Dallas 
Southern Traction from Dallas, Tex., south to Waxahachie, 
about 30 miles, and the line is ready for operation. [See Texas 
Roads (Electric)], July 12, p. 81. 


Granp TRUNK.—The Southern New England is surveying a 
line from the Central Vermont westward to Holyoke, Mass., 
about 15 miles. 

Surveyors for the line from New Hampshire southward to 
Boston, Mass., are now engaged under the direction of George 
M. Thompson in running a line through the towns of Dunstable, 
Tyngsboro, Lowell, Billerica, Bedford, Lexington and Arling- 
ton. (June 14, p. 1364.) 
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Grand TRUNK Paciric—The Pacific Great. Eastern recently 
started a fifth surveying party out of Vancouver, B. C., to the 
section southwest of Lillooet, B. C., which is said to be the 
roughest district through which the line is to be built. Surveys 
are also being made west of West Vancouver and northeast 
of Newport, at the head of Howe sound. The plans call for 
building from Vancouver north to the Grand Trunk Pacific 
at Fort George, about 350 miles. J: W. Stewart, of Foley, 
Welch & Stewart, St. Paul, Minn., may be addressed. (Au- 
gust 2, p. 229.) 

According to press reports, work has been started on a 22- 
mile line from a connection with the Great Northern, at Niobe, 
N. Dak., to a point on the Canadian boundary 12 miles west 
of North Portal, Sask., where connection is to be made with 
the Grand Trunk Pacific. 


Hupson Bay Raitway.—Bids are being received until Sep- 
tember 12, by L. K. Jones, assistant deputy minister and sec- 
retary, Department of Railways & Canals, Ottawa, Ont., for 
building the Hudson Bay Railway from Split Lake Junction, 
Keewatin, to the Hudson Bay terminus. Separate bids are 
wanted for work from Split Lake Junction northeast to Port 
Nelson, on Hudson bay, about 165 miles, and from Split Lake 
Junction northeast to Fort Churchill, about 245 miles. J. D. 
McArthur, Winnipeg, Man., has the contract to build the first 
section of 185 miles from LePas, Keewatin, northeast, and has 
recently been given a contract for an additional 68-mile section 
from Thicket Portage to Split Lake Junction. (July 19, p. 143.) 


Kansas City, Mexico & Ortent.—According to press re- 
ports, a contract has been given to M. A. Wogan, for grading 
work on the section between Fort Stockton, Tex., and Alpine. 
The track laying is to be carried out by the company’s men. 


W. W. Colpitts, chief engineer, Kansas City, Mo. (July 12, 
p. 81.) 
Kansas, OKLAHOMA & SOUTHWESTERN.—See Cherryvale, 


Oklahoma & Texas. 


Laxe Erte & NorTHERN (Electric).—An officer writes that 
contracts are to be let about September 15. The plans call 
for building from Brantford, Ont., to Port Dover, and to Galt. 
The cut and fill work will average 20,000 cu. yds. a mile. The 
maximum grades will be 1 per cent., maximum curvature 6 deg. 
There will be one steel bridge 450 ft. long, and another 438 ft. 
long. The company expects to develop traffic in coal, metals, 
agricultural machinery and agricultural products. John Muir, 
president; W. P. Kellett, chief engineer, Brantford. (June 14, 
p. 1365.) 


Manistee & Repton.—An officer of this company, which 
operates a line from Manistee Junction, Ala., west to Manistee, 
19 miles, writes that the company has finished work on a 
414-mile line north to Monroeville, and the line is now open 
for freight business. J. A. Kauffman, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, Manistee. 


MassAcuusetTts Roaps (Etectric).—According to press re- 
ports, work is to be pushed on the line building from a connec- 
tion with the Berkshire Street Railway at Lee, Mass., southeast 
to a connection with the Springfield Street Railway Company at 
Huntington, 27 miles. The Western Massachusetts Construc- 
tion Company has the contract, and has sublet some of the 
work to Carter & Company. It is planned to finish the work 
by January 1, 1913. 


Mount Ina, Ouacuita Vattey & Hor Sprines.—According 
to press reports, construction work is to be started at once on 
a line to connect Mount Ida, Ark., with Womble, 12 miles. 
Dr. G. Cox is president, and C. C. Godman, Forth Smith, Ark., 
is interested. 


New Mexico CeENTRAL.—Regarding the reports that the 
branch to be built under the name of the Albuquerque Eastern 
is to be completed at an early date from Moriarty, N. Mex., 
west to Albuquerque, about 45 miles; an officer writes that 
the New Mexico Central being still in the hands of a receiver, 
it has not been decided when action will be taken to carry out 
this work. H. A. Coomer, general manager, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 


New York Susways.—Bids for the construction of four ad- 
ditional sections of the new rapid transit system have been 
asked by the New York Public Service Commission, First dis- 
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trict, bids to be opened on September 10, 11, 12 and 13. The 
cost of these sections will probably be about $10,000,000. The 
four sections include one section in Manhattan, one in the 
Bronx and two in Brooklyn. The Manhattan section is in 
the southern part of Manhattan, and will connect the proposed 
East river tunnel with the Broadway subway, to be operated 
by the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company. The Bronx section 
is in 138th street and Southern Boulevard, and forms the 
first part of the Pelham bay branch of the Lexington avenue 
subway, which will be operated by the Interborough. The two 
Brooklyn sections are an extension of the Fourth avenue sub- 
way in Brooklyn from Forty-third street down Fourth avenue 
to Eighty-ninth street. These will be operated by the Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit Company. (August 9, p. 271.) 


Orecon - Roaps.—The Silver Falls Lumber Company, Port- 
land, Ore., has given a contract to Flagg & Standifer, Portland, 
to build a 25-mile logging line from Silverton, Ore., south- 
easterly. 


Paciric Great Eastern.—See Grand Trunk Pacific. 


SHELBYVILLE & FRANKFORT (Electric) —An officer writes that 
the prospects of building are good. The projected route is 
from Shelbyville, Ky., east via Clay Village, Graefenburg and 
Bridgeport to Frankfort, about 25 miles. There will be two 
200-ft. steel bridges. E. H. Taylor, Jr., president, Frankfort, 
and Rowland Cox, chief engineer, Taylorville. 


SOUTHERN New ENGLAND.—See Grand Trunk. 


TENNESSEE NoORTHEASTERN.—This company, which was incor- 
porated several years ago to build 80 miles of line in Tennessee, 
is planning to sell $750,000 of bonds. The original plans call 
for building from Winfield, Tenn., on the Cincinnati, New 
Orleans & Texas Pacific, southwest through Scott, Fentress, 
Cumberland and White counties, to a point on the Nashville, 
Chattanooga, & St. Louis, near Ravenscroft, about 80 miles. The 
line will open up coal and timber sections. D. L. Fickes, presi- 
dent, Scranton, Pa.; W. R. Case, secretary, Jamestown, Tenn. 
(See an item under Railway Financial News.) 





RAILWAY STRUCTURES. 


BRANTFORD, OnT.—See Lake Erie & Northern (Electric) under 
Railway Construction. 


CuMBERLAND, Mp.—The Baltimore & Ohio will build a 
freight house and team track at Cumberland. The freight 
house will be 37 ft. wide x 150 ft. long, with platform exten- 
sions at both ends. The building will have concrete founda- 
tions, steel or concrete frame with rolling steel frame doors 
and slate roof. A contract for this improvement has been 
given to P. Farrell, of Cincinnati, Ohio. The cost of the 
work will be about $50,000. New engine terminals will also be 
built at Cumberland, to include a new 3l-stall engine house. 
In addition there will be a power house 65 ft. x 65 ft., with a 
radial brick stack 150 ft. high, and a machine shop 70 ft. wide 
x 142 ft. long. These three buildings will be constructed of 
brick and steel. A cinder pit 150 ft. long will be built to ac- 
commodate engines on two tracks. There will be a reinforced 
concrete mechanical coaling station, with a storage capacity of 
600 tons of coal and serving four tracks, also a frame sand 
house with a capacity of 300 tons of wet sand and 100 tons of 
dry sand, and two concrete inspection pits, 30 ft. long, as 
well as a new tank sewer with numerous branches furnishing 
a new water supply system. The total cost of the engine ter- 
minals will be about $500,000. 


ELLwoop City, Pa—The new union station which is near- 
ing completion at Ellwood City, will be used jointly by the Bal- 
umore & Ohio and the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie. The building 
is 100 ft. long x 26 ft. wide, constructed of pressed brick with 
red tile roof, with concrete foundations. It was necessary to 
change the grade of Fifth street, which formerly crossed the 
tracks at grade. This street will now run beneath the tracks. 
The improvements will cost about $75,000. 


Granp Forks, B. C.—The Canadian Pacific and the Kettle 
Valley are preparing plans for a joint passenger terminal, 
machine shops and 10-stall roundhouse. 








HARLINGEN, Tex.—The St. Louis & San Francisco is pre- 
paring to erect a new passenger depot and freight station and 
to make several improvements to its freight yard facilities. 


Jersey City, N. J.—The Central of New Jersey has given a 
contract to G. B. Spearin. New York, for putting up a creo- 
soted pile pier, 65 ft. x 800 ft. at Jersey City, to cost about 
$100,000. 


Kalamazoo, Micu.—The Grand Rapids & Indiana will build 
a new roundhouse and an addition to its freight house. 


Macna, Uran.—See Bingham & Garfield, under Railway 
Construction. 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—The Illinois Central is conducting negotia- 
tions with the city officials at Memphis regarding plans for the 
new union station to be built by the Illinois Central and to be 
used also by the Chicago Rock Island & Pacific and St. Louis 
& San Francisco. 


New Martinsville, W. Va.—See Clarksburg Northern under 
Railway Construction. 


New Orteans, La.—According to press reports, the St. Louis 
& San Francisco has given a contract to W. M. Wren, New 
Orleans, for some of the work on slips, piers, etc., at Chalmette. 


PEMBROKE, OntT.—A by-law has been passed at Pembroke 
granting to the Canadian Northern a -bonus of $25,000, ex- 
emption from taxation, and free water for a period of 25 years. 
The railway company has agreed to make Pembroke a di- 
visional point and to put up shops at that place. 


PensacoLa, FLta.—An officer of the Georgia, Florida & Ala- 
bama writes that bids will be opened in about 30 days to put 
up a freight house in Pensacola. The building is to be of 
brick and concrete construction, one story high, 40 ft. wide x 
110 ft. long. 


PitrspurGH, Pa.—The Baltimore & Ohio has given a contract 
to W. F. Trimble & Son, Pittsburgh, Pa., to extend its railway 
sheds at Pittsburgh. Three sheds will be built, 300 ft. long x 
18 ft. wide. The cost of this improvement will be $10,000. 


RicuhmMonp, Va.—Bids are wanted by Nolan & Baskerville, 
architects, Richmond, for a brick station and office building 
38 ft. x 115 ft., to be two stories high. The building is to be 
built at Twenty-ninth and P streets, Richmond, for the Rich- 
mond & Rappahannock River. The improvements will cost 
about $20,000. 


SHELBYVILLE, Ky.—See Shelbyville & Frankfort (Electric) 
under Railway Construction. 


TuscaLoosa, Ata.—An officer of the Tuscaloosa Mineral 
writes that a contract has been given to A. M. Walkup, Rich- 
mond, Va., for putting up a passenger station at Tuscaloosa 
street and 24th avenue, Tuscaloosa. The building is to be 40 
ft. high, 30 ft. wide x 168 ft. long. It will be built of pressed 
brick with tile roof. 





Twenty-Four O’CLock SysTEM ON THE CONTINENT.—At 
present the time tables of the Belgian, Italian, Spanish and 
French railways show times from 1 to 24 o’clock. 


CuHmEeAN GOVERNMENT Rattway Sratistics.—In 1901 the 
Chilean government railways had in use 292 locomotives, 4,057 
freight cars, and 323 passenger coaches, while in 1911 the num- 
bers were 633 locomotives, 7.194 freight cars, and 452 passenger 
coaches. The receipts of the lines increased in the decade from 
$5,360.520, to $11,513,040, while the operating expenses in- 
creased from $6,177,270 to $14,132,078. 


CoaL SHortaceE IN CuHiLe—Owing to a shortage of coal, 
many of the Chilean government railway trains have been tem- 
porarily suspended. This comes as-a result of the late coal 
strike in England. from which country about 500,000 tons of 
coal are imported into Chile annually. In 1904 the Chilean 
government railways consumed 241,629 tons of Chilean coal, 
against 12,707 tons of imported coal, while during 1911 they 
consumed 403,050 tons of Chilean coal, against 116,209 tons of 
imported coal. During 1910 they consumed 222,725 tons of 
Chilean coal, against 267,211 tons of imported coal. 
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CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, Cuicaco & St. Louis.—The Ohio Pub- 
lic Service Commission has authorized the company to issue 
$1,578,000 of its own bonds and to have its subsidiary, the 
Cincinnati Northern, issue $144,000 bonds. The bonds are 
to be sold at not less than 92 for the C. C. C. & St. L., and 
90 for the C. N. . 


Cotumsus ConneEcTING & TEeRMINAL.—See Norfolk & Western. 


Kansas City Outer Bett & ELrvatep.—This company, whose 
property was to form the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient’s 
Kansas City terminal, has outstanding $1,788,000 bonds, which 
the bondholders’ protective committee, John W. Platten, chair- 
man, asks the deposit of with the United States Mortgage & 
Trust Company, New York. 


Kansas City, Mexico & Orient.—See Kansas City Outer Belt 
& Elevated. 


NorroLK SouTHERN.—Suit has been brought in the superior 
court of Wake county, N. C., to enjoin the making of a mort- 
gage for $6,000,000 to secure bonds or notes to be issued to 
retire the 3-year 6 per cent. notes, of which $5,425,000 were 
issued to acquire the Raleigh, Charlotte & Southern, and to 
make certain extensions. 


NorroLk. & WestTerN.—At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders, to be held October 10, the proposal will be submit- 
ted to buy the property of the Columbus Connecting & Ter- 
minal, which corporation the Norfolk & Western controls. 


Pere Marguette.—Newman Erb has resigned as a receiver, as 
mentioned last. week, and Samuel M. Felton, president of the 
Chicago Great Western, has been appointed a receiver to 
succeed Mr. Erb; he retains his position on the C. G. W. 
The three receivers are now S. M. Felton, Frank W. Blair 
and Dudley E. Waters. 


TENNESSEE NORTHEASTERN.—This company, mentioned in Rail- 
way Construction, is making preparations to offer in France 
$750,000 first mortgage 5 per cent. bonds of 1909-1949. 





SecurInG Raitway Concessions In Russ1a.—In order to se- 
cure a concession for the construction of a railway in Russia 
it is required: To apply to the minister of railways and means 
of communication with a request to obtain the imperial order 
for the making of investigations and surveys of the proposed 
railway line. Upon completion of investigations and surveys, 
to apply to the minister of railways with a petition requesting 
the granting of the concession. To this petition are to be at- 
tached detailed technical, economical, and financial investigations 
and surveys, drawings, statements of freight traffic, and the cost 
of the railway. In the same petition request is made for sanction 
to submit a bond, the size of which is left to the discretion of 
the minister. The whole is then turned over to the commission 
on new railways If the construction of such road be recognized 
by the commission as necessary and feasible, then the commission 
on new railways will transmit the whole case to the council of 
ministers, which reviews the case anew both as to the findings of 
the commission and as to the documents submitted by the conces- 
sionaires. It is necessary to have one’s own special representative 
present before the commission on new railways to give infor- 
mation upon the proposition submitted and to defend the prac- 
ticability of the same. From the council of ministers the whole 
case is then turned over to the second department of the im- 
perial council, which ratifies and confirms the concession for 
the given person or group of persons. -When the concession is 
received and the second department of the imperial council 
permitted to form and organize a new association or company 
for the construction of the railway, it is then the proper time 
to apply to the minister of finance, with whom negotiations are 
conducted about the issue of stock, the guarantees of the gov- 
ernment, and when the capital shall. be collected and deposited. 
Ordinarily the capital must be deposited in the government bank, 
at specified periods, and from there it is received, in portions, 
by the association or company. If there arise differences of 
opinion in the council of ministers an interdepartmental commis- 
sion is formed to review the whole matter—Consular Report. 
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REPORT 


LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD COMPANY—FIFTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT. 


PHILADELPHIA, AuGusT 19, 1912. 
To the Stockholders of the . = 


LewicH Vatigzy RarLroap Company, 
The Board of Directors herewith submit the annual report of the business 
and condition of your Company for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1912. 
MILEAGE. 


The first track mileage owned or controlled and operated by the Lehi h 
Valley Railroad Company, the main line of which is double track, omer 


ing from Jersey City, N. J., to Buffalo and Suspension Bridge, N. Y., 
is as follows:— 

; ; MILEs. 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Company................ccccececececeee 311.00 
Controlled by ownership of entire capital stock................... 936.79 
Controlled by ownership of majority of capital stock and lease..... 115.37 
AD rmrel GUNNEIAY NBBRES ooo 5 iiss! ssc: 5 oiers AG Rb erie GehewE LCs 3 -clo sb wie 27.73 

Total mileage operated (owned or controlled)................ 1,390.89 
Trackage rights over railroads owned by other companies......... 63.05 

COtEl PAE Stack GHlONBe. 54 .665i0-05 bis sae cehew dees ceeeVecwace 1,453.94 


In addition to the above, there are 605.89 miles, or 41.67 per cent., of 
second: track, 73.27 miles of third track, 37.58 miles of fourth track and 
1,173.67 miles of yard tracks and sidings, a total of 3,344.35 miles of track 
in operation at the close of the year. A detailed statement of track mileage 
is shown on pages 45 to 47. The average number of miles of railway 
operated for the year was 1,440,72, upon which the mileage statistics in 
certain tables submitted in this report are based. 

The increase of 24.25 miles of first track is due to the construction of 
additional track during the year and to the acquirement of further trackage 
rights from other companies. 


OPERATING REVENUES AND EXPENSES. 

The gross revenues and expenses and net revenue from the operation of 
the entire system for the fiscal year, not including other income, compared 
with similar figures for the fiscal year 1911, are shown below. The com- 
plete income account appears on page 22. 


Gross OPERATING REVENUES. 














INCREASE 
From 1912. 1911. or DECREASE. 
Coal freight .........60..00. $16,301,316.24 $17,155,534.15 —$854,217.91 
Merchandise freight ......... 14,591,239.56 14,687,291.27 —96,051.71 
Passenger eG eleue nus oe 'ce waists 4,703,733.52 4,568,029.75 135,703.77 
SO ey ie ee 191,703.74 190,760.08 943.66 
ee en eee e ee eeeee 471,957.22 453,819.83 18,137.39 
Other transportation ........ 379,919.42 360,717.36 19,202.06 
Miscellaneous ...........00:. 266,065.51 271,250.55 —5,185.04 
Total operating revenues... .$36,905,935.21 $37,687,402.99 —$781,467.78 

OperRATING EXPENSES. 

INCREASE 

: 1912, 1911. oR DECREASE. 
Maintenance of way and struc- 

CUTER 0 oc csecccescccccccers $3,963,589.12 $3,620,176.26 $343,412.86 
Maintenance of equipment.... 6,313,316.76 6,003,286.95 310,029.81 
Traffic EXPENSES-.......5.5..- 980,116.82 1,010,675.41 —30,558.59 
Transportation expenses . - 12,606,961.58 . 11,979,278.24 627,683.34 
General expenses ........... 856,265.53 793,901.50 62,364.03 

Total operating expenses. ..$24,720,249.81' $23,407,318.36 $1,312,931.45 
Net OperaTING REVENUE..... $12,185,685.40 $14,280,084.63 —$2,094,399.23 
Ratio of operating expenses to 

operating revenues ........ 66.98% 62.11% 4.87% 


OPERATING REVENUES. 


Coat FREIGHT. 


The revenue derived from the transportation of coal and coke was 
$16,301,316.24, a decrease of $854,217.91, or 4.98 per cent., as compared 
with the preceding twelve months. This decrease is due entirely to the 
Suspension of anthracite mining during the months of April and May. 

' The percentage of coal freight revenue to total operating revenues was 
44.17 per cent., a decrease of 1.35 per cent. 

The coal and coke transported, excluding the Company’s supply coal, was 
15,166,853 tons, a decrease of 422,897 tons, or 2.71 per cent. 

The number of tons moved one mile was 2,313,939,406, a decrease of 
55,600,923 ton miles, or 2.35 per cent. 

_ average haul was 152.57 miles, an increase of .58 mile, or .38 per 
cent. 

This class of tonnage was 54.14 per cent. of the total tonnage hauled 
during the year, a decrease of .54 per cent. 


MERCHANDISE FREIGHT. 


The transportation of merchandise freight produced a revenue of $14,- 
591,239.56, a decrease of $96,051.71, or .65 per cent., as compared with the 
Preceding year. 

The percentage of revenue derived from the transportation of merchandise 
freight was 39.54 per cent. of the total operating revenues, an increase of 
-57 per cent. 

The tonnage moved, excluding Company’s material, was 12,846,447 tons, 
a decrease a 76,115 tons, or .59 per cent. 

The number of tons carried one mile was 2,471,137,980, a decrease of 
43,527,888 ton miles, or 1.73 per cent. 

The average haul was 192.36 miles, a decrease of 2.23 miles, or 1.15 
Per cent. 


GENERAL FREIGHT. 

The total revenue from both coal and merchandise freight was $30,892,- 
555.80, a decrease of $950,269.62, or 2.98 per cent., as compared with the 
Preceding twelve months. 

The entire freight traffic amounted to 28,013,300 tons, a decrease of 
499.012 tons, or 1.75 per cent. ye . 

The number of tons carried one ‘mile: was- 4,785,077,386, a decrease of 
99,128,811 ton miles, or 2.03 per cent. - 


. The average haul was 170.81 miles, .a decrease of .49 miles, or .29 per 
ent. 


The average revenue per ton was 110.28 cents, as compared with 111.68 
cents last year, a decrease of 1.40 cents, or 1.25 per cent. 

Company’s freight, not included in the above, amounted to 2,944,379 
tons, a decrease of 52,233. tons, or 1.74 per cent. 

The total freight train mileage was 8,452,978 miles, a decrease of 522,992 
miles, or 5.83 per cent. 
revenue received per freight train mile was $3.65, an increase of 
$0.10, or 2.82 per cent. 

The average trainload of revenue freight was 566.08 tons, an increase 
of 21.94 tons, or 4.03 per cent. Including Company’s freight, the average 
trainload was 587.51 tons, an increase of 23.07 tons, or 4.09 per cent. 


PASSENGER. 


The receipts from passenger traffic amounted to $4,703,733.52, an in- 
crease of $135,703.77, or 2.97 per cent., over the preceding year. 

The total number of passengers carried was 5,349,848, a decrease of 9,906, 
or .18 per cent. 

The number of passengers carried one mile increased 7,034,010, or 2.73 
per cent. 

The average revenue per passenger was 87.92 cents, an increase of 2.69 
cents, or 3.16 per cent. 

The average revenue per passenger per mile was 1.775 cents, an increase 
of .004 cent, or .23 per cent. 

The average distance traveled by each passenger was 49.53 miles, an 
increase of 1.40 miles, or 2.91 per cent. 

Passenger train mileage was 4,523,420, an increase of 75,371 miles, or 
1.69 per cent., as compared with an increase in this revenue of 2.97 per 
cent. 

The average revenue from passengers per passenger train mile was 
103.99 cents, an increase of 1.29 cents, or 1.26 per cent. 


MAIL. 


The compensation received from the Federal Government for the trans- 
portation of United States mails was $191,703.74, an increase of $943.66. 


EXPRESS. 


The revenue from this class of business amounted to $471,957.22, an in- 
crease of $18,137.39. 


OTHER TRANSPORTATION. 


The earnings derived from transportation other than shown under the 
preceding headings were $379,919.42, an increase of $19,202.06. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
Miscellaneous revenue amounted to $266,065.51, a decrease of $5,185.04. 


OPERATING EXPENSES. 
MAINTENANCE OF Way. 


The sum of $3,963,589.12 was expended during he year for the mainte- 
nance of way and structures, an increase of $343,412.86, o1 9.49 per cent., 
over the preceding year. 

Four steel bridges; one concrete-steel bridge and one wooden bridge 
were built in connection with additional track construction. Seventeen 
steel bridges and nine concrete-steel bridges were placed in the track, 
replacing light steel or wooden bridges. Ten steel bridges were strength- 
ened and one steel bridge extended. Twenty-one bridges were replaced by 
culverts and two small bridges were abandoned and the openings filled. 
One wooden highway bridge was replaced by a steel structure and one light 
steel highway bridge was replaced by a heavier steel bridge. 

12,233 tons of 110-pound rail, 15,817 tons of 100-pound rail and 5,805 
tons of 90-pound rail, together with necessary frogs, switches, etc., were 
placed in the track. 

919,068 tie plates and 534,228 anti rail creepers were used. 

614,737 cross ties, 2,289,166 feet B. M. switch ties, 917,051 feet B. M. 
bridge ties and lumber amounting to 5,155,206 feet B. M. were used. 

306,501 of the cross ties, 1,088,328 feet B. M. of switch ties and 709,824 
feet B. M. of bridge ties were treated with creosote. 

111,927 cubic yards of crushed stone were used in ballasting track. 

71,396 feet of drain tile were placed in the roadbed. 

17.54 miles of new telegraph and telephone pole line were erected, 140.59 
miles rebuilt and 53.60 miles reset. 930.79 miles of copper and 48.20 miles 
of iron wire were used in extending and renewing the telephone, telegraph 
and signal wires on the system. 


MAINTENANCE OF EQUIPMENT. 


Charges amounting to $6,313,316.76 were made for the maintenance of 
equipment, an increase of $310,029.81, or 5.16 per cent., over the previous 
twelve months. As required in the classification of accounts prescribed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, there is included in this amount a 
charge of $1,102,502.92 for depreciation of equipment. 

The following new equipment has been added to the property and charged 
to Capital Account during the year: Ten freight locomotives, twenty-five 
switching locomotives, forty-six steel passenger coaches, twenty steel smok- 
ing cars, two steel dining cars, two steel library cars, ten steel combined 
passenger and baggage cars, fifteen steel combined baggage and mail cars, 
twenty-five steel baggage and express cars, three steel postal cars, twenty 
steel underframe milk cars, three caboose cars, two steam wrecking cranes, 
four locomotive cranes, twelve steel underframe pneumatic air-dump cars 
and one unloader. 

In addition to the foregoing, orders have been placed for twenty-two 
additional freight locomotives, three combined passenger and baggage cars, 
one thousand steel underframe refrigerator cars and two locomotive cranes. 

Twenty-two passenger coaches, three combined passenger and baggage 
cars and one combined baggage and mail car were converted into work- 
men’s cars. Ten freight equipment cars were transferred to road service. 

Nineteen worn-out locomotives, twelve passenger coaches, six combined 
passenger and baggage cars, four milk cars, 226 freight equipment cars 
and 127 road service cars were condemned and either sold or destroyed 
during the year and their value written off the books by appropriate charges 
through operating expenses. : 

671 locomotives received heavy and general repairs. : 

One dining car was rebuilt, 431 passerger equipment cars received heavy 
repairs, 369 were painted and varnished and rine equipped with electric 
lights. Steel underframes were applied to 2,438 wooden freight cars, 
making a total of 7,631 cars so equippéd during the last four years. 20,467 
freight equipment cars received heavy and general repairs. 

The total number of locomotives on hand at the close of the year was 
903 with a tractive power of 25.734.655 povrds. The total number of 
freight equipment was 43,750 with a capacity of 1,584,692 tons. 
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TRAFFIC EXPENSES. 


This class of expenses amounted to $980,116.82, a decrease of $30,558.59 
as compared with the previous twelve months. 


TRANSPORTATION EXPENSES. 


The total cost of conducting transportation was $12,606,961.58, an in- 
crease of $627,683.34, or 5.24 per cent., over the preceding year. 

The ratio of transportation expenses to total operating revenues was 
34.16 per cent., as compared with 31.79 per cent. last year, an increase of 
2.37 per cent. 


GENERAL EXPENSES. 


This item amounted to $856,265.53, or 2.32 per cent. of the total operating 
revenues. 


TAXES. 


The taxes accrued on your property, capital and business during the year 
amounted to $1,451,311.17, which is an increase of $305,834.48 over ee 
preceding year. The continuing increase in taxes has become a serious 
matter, the taxes for the year having reached an amount equivalent to 
3.93 per cent. of the Company’s revenues. 


ADDITIONS AND BETTERMENTS. 


The policy of making liberal appropriations for additions and 
to the property has been continued, the expenditures on that ne 
the year amounting to $3,869,006.89. _A classification of the same, in the 
—— pow by the Interstate Commerce Commission, is given on 

he Hays Creek Branch, which extends from Ashmore to White Haven 
referred to in the last annual report, was completed and placed in operation 
on December 26, 1911. The double tracking of the line from Laurel 
Junction to Silver Brook Junction, made necessary by the construction 
of the Hays Creek Branch, was also completed during the year. These 
improvements provide a shorter route with better alinement and easier 
grades and permit more prompt and efficient handling of cars in a region 
of great traffic density. 

_The third and fourth track extension from Cementon to Treichlers, a 
distance of 4.18 miles, was completed, making a continuous four-track line 
= 23.79 miles in the congested territory on the New Jersey and Lehigh 

vision. 

141,187 feet, or 26.74 miles, of Company’s sidings and 25,608 feet, or 
4.85 miles, of industrial sidings were constructed during the year. ‘ 

_The westbound passing siding near Tunkhannock has been lengthened a 
distance of 1.63 miles and the westbound siding at Towanda 1,388 feet. 
These siding extensions are made necessary to accommodate the greater 
number of cars now hauled in freight trains. 

For the interchange of business and the accommodation of various in- 
dustries additional tracks were installed at Perth Amboy, with 183 cars 
capacity, and at Van Etten, with sixty-seven cars capacity. New tracks 
with a capacity of 200 cars are now being laid at Florence. The local 
freight yards at Wilkes-Barre and Greenville were remodelled, driveways 
extended and paved and additional team tracks installed. 

A yard of 340 cars capacity for receiving and classifying coal was 
constructed at Throop, which has eliminated the congestion in the move- 
ment of coal freight consigned to Auburn and points north. 

To provide adequate facilities for the trans-shipment of coal from cars 
‘to vessels at Perth Amboy and to avoid the rebuilding of a dump trestle 
and pier, a modern car dumping plant of 1,500,000 tons annual capacity 
is now being installed. In connection with this work, the yard tracks are 
being re-arranged to permit of greater efficiency in the handling of cars 
at that point and the vessel berthing space is being widened as well. 

A reinforced concrete grain storage elevator of 446,000 bushels capacity, 
for facilities for drying, cleaning, clipping and bagging, is in course of 
construction at National Stores, New York Harbor. 

Combination freight and passenger stations, of hollow tile and stucco 
construction, were built at Meshoppen, Cementon and Fullerton. A frame 
freight station was erected at Roselle Park. A pier and steel bulkhead 
shed were built at Pier 5, Wallabout Basin, Brooklyn. Additions were 
made to the freight stations 2t Scott Street, Buffalo, and East 124th Street, 
New York City. 

A ten-ton electrically operated transfer crane was installed at West 27th 
Street Yard, New York City; the freight transfer crane at Wilkes-Barre 
equipped with an electric motor; a thirty-ton electrically operated transfer 
crane erected at Grand Street, Jersey City, replacing a twenty-ton hand 
operated crane, which was transferred to Perth Amboy, and a twenty-ton 
hand operated crane erected at Ithaca. 

Car repair sheds were built over the tracks at the easterly end of the 
car shop at Packerton, providing additional capacity for the repair of cars. 

At Perth Amboy the fuel coal trestle was remodelled, a concrete ash pit 
constructed and a locomotive crane provided for handling the fuel and 
ashes. The capacity of the gravity fuel coal trestle at Sayre was increased. 

Twenty-six gasolene motor cars were purchased for the use of section 
and bridge gangs, replacing hand cars and enabling a reduction in the 
number of section forces. 

New steel water tanks of 40,000 gallons capacity each were erected at 
Glendon, Sayre and Phillipsburg, and a water tank of 50,000 gallons 
capacity was erected near Jeanesville. At Manchester additional water 
storage was provided by the rection of two 100,000-gallon steel tanks and 
the steam pumping plant replaced with an electric pump. 

The interlocking plant at South Plainfield, consisting of fifty-six levers, 
was replaced with an electric plant of thirty-two levers. A mechanical 
interlocking plant of twelve levers was installed at Eckley Junction, and 
the Jeddo tunnel signals, which were rebuilt, are now operated from this 

lant. A three-party interlocking plant was placed at Mortimer where the 

est Shore Railroad and Erie Railroad cross the tracks of this Company. 

Upper-quadrant three-position automatic semaphore signals were installed 
between Gum Run and Laurel Junction, a distance of 20.6 miles, and at 
Ashmore Junction. Similar signals were also installed on the four-track 
extension from Cementon to Treichlers, and the disc signals on first and 
second track replaced with upper-quadrant signals. This completes the 
automatic signalling on the four-track system. An electric staff system 
was installed on the New Boston Branch between Laurel Junction and 
New Boston Junction. The installation of upper-quadrant automatic signals 
on the easterly end of the main line, replacing disc signals, has been com- 

leted to South Somerville. The use of oil lights on the automatic signals 
amen Parkview and Port Reading Junction, and on the Mahanoy and 

Hazleton Division has been discontinued and replaced with acetylene gas. 

Telephone train dispatching lines were completed between Sayre and 
Manchester and on the Naples, Seneca Falls and Ithaca Branches and the 
train dispatching telephone line between Manchester and Buffalo is prac- 
tically completed. 397 portable telephone sets have been installed in 
passenger and freight trains. pate 

The telegraph and telephone pole line on the Buffalo Division was 
rebuilt for a distance of eighty-seven miles, and reset on the Elmira and 
Cortland, Auburn and Ithaca, and Seneca Falls Branches for a distance 
of 53.6 miles. 
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_ The constantly increasing weight and capacity of rolling stock has made 
it necessary to increase the standard weight of rails on the main line from 
90 pounds to 100 pounds per yard on tangents and 110 pounds per yard on 
curves and in tunnels. 


FINANCIAL. 


No new financing has been undertaken by the Company during the year. 
The resources have been ample for all capital expenditures. 

As provided in the respective mortgage and deeds of trust $1,000,000 
Collateral Trust Four Per Cent. Bonds, which matured in August and 
February, $500,000 Equipment Trust J Certificates, which matured in Sep- 
tember and March, and $400,000 Equipment Trust I Certificates, held in 
the treasury, which matured in September, a total of $1,900,000, were 
retired during the year. In addition, your Company purchased and placed 
in its treasury $296,600 par value, preferred stock ard $285,100 par value, 
consolidated stock of the Morris Canal and Banking Company, on which 
dividends are guaranteed at the rates of ten and four per cent. per annum, 
respectively. he retirement or purchase of these obligations will result 
in a reduction of $85,164 per annum in the fixed charges of your Company. 

In January The Lehigh Valley Coal Company, which has, since its in- 
corporation, been engaged in the mining, shipping and selling of anthracite 
coal, caused to be organized a new company with the name Lehigh Valley 
Coal Sales Company, for the purpose of purchasing at the mines and 
shipping and selling all coal which it mined and purchased. The new 
company was created with an authorized capital stock of $10,000,000, of 
which $6,060,800, or 121,216 shares, with a par value of $50 each, were 
immediately issued and the balance reserved for future needs. The privi- 
lege was accorded stockholders of the Lehigh Valley Railroad Company of 
subscribing to stock of the Sales Company for an amount equivalent to 
ten per cent. of their holdings. The Sales Company formally commenced 
business March 1, 1912. Neither the Lehigh Valley Railroad Company nor 
The Lehigh Valley Coal Company has any ownership in the stock of the 
Sales Company or any interest, direct or indirect. in the coal transported. 

The certificates of indebtedness of The Lehigh Valley Coal Company, 
amounting to $10,537,000, issued by that Company to the Lehigh Valle 
Railroad Company some years ago to represent its indebtedness for ad- 
vances made to it for capital expenditures, were redeemed on March Ist. 
The Lehigh Valley Coal Company paid off $3,037,000 of the same in cash 
at par and, in exchange for the balance, issued $7,500,000 Fifty-Year Gold 
Debenture Obligations, bearing interest at the rate of four per cent. per 
annum, payable semi-annually on the first days of March and September. 
These debentures were deposited with the Trustee of the General Consoli- 
dated Mortgage, the certificates of indebtednss having been so held. The 
Lehigh Valley Coal Company further paid all arrearages of interest on the 
cortiientes of indebtedness up to March 1, 1912. The amount applying 
prior to the present fiscal year was credited to Profit and Loss and the 
balance, $280,986.67, was included in the Income of the present year. In 
addition, the Income Account of the Lehigh Valley Railroad Company is 
being credited with interest on the $7,500,000 Debentures as the same 
accrues and is paid by the Coal Company. 

Various subsidiary companies owned by the Lehigh Valley Railroad Com- 
pany, to which cash advances were made during the year for expenditures 
to cover additions and betterments to their respective progerssee have 
reimbursed your Company by the issuance of Five Per Cent. Debenture 

The Lehigh pes 4 Rail Way Company, $324,000; 
Pennsylvania and New York Canal and Railroad Company, $203,500; Lehigh 
Valley Transportation Company, $67,000; Lehigh Valley Railroad Com- 
pany of New Jersey, $61,500; National Storage Company, $60,000; The 
Schuylkill and Lehigh Valley Railroad Company, $6,000; Montrose Railroad 
Company, $5,500, and Loyalsock Railroad Company, $4,500. In addition, 
$59,000 Five Per Cent. Bonds have been received from the Wyoming Valley 
Water Supply Company to cover amounts advanced to that Company for 
capital purposes during the year. All these several securities have either 
been placed in the treasury or deposited under the General Consolidated 
Mortgage, as required thereby. 

Seven shares of the Company’s capital stock, carried as a treasury asset, 
were sold. This stock came into the possession of the Company in 1874 
as a result of the fraudulent raising of certain certificates for one share 
each, concerning which a suit was brought against the Company. This 
suit was settled for a nominal sum, which obviated the necessity of any 
further retention of the stock mentioned. 

The Elmira Transfer Railway Company, a corporation organized in 1885 
for the purpose of acquiring certain terminal right of way in the City of 
Elmira New York, was dissolved, the necessity for maintaining that cor- 
poration no longer existing. The entire capital stock with a par value of 
$10,000, all of which was owned by your Company, has been cancelled and 
written off the books. 

In the past it has not been customary to deduct from Profit and Loss 
Account until actually due the dividends declared in June and disbursed 
in the following month. Commencing with the present fiscal year, how- 
ever, this practice has been changed and it will be noted that Profit and 
Loss Account has been charged with the dividends declared in June and 
due July 13, 1912, this being more in line with proper accounting methods. 

To provide fully for such depreciation as may have resulted from 
mining from the property of Coxe Brothers & Company, Incorporated, the 
entire capital stock of which is owned by the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
Company, the book value thereof was reduced by $1,000,000, which amount 
was charged to Profit and Loss. A similar reduction was made in the 
book value of this property in each of the four preceding years. 

Materials and supplies on hand at the close of the year amounted to 
$2,535,142.83, a decrease of $323,431.19. 

The advances to subsidiary real estate companies were increased by 
$935,919.85 during the year as a result of large purchases of land, prin- 
cipally for terminal improvements and extensions. 

Wathing Assets are $35,134,859.07 in excess of Working Liabilities. 

Semi-annual dividends of five per cent. each were declared in December, 
1911, and June, 1912, on the common and preferred capital stock of the 
Company, payable respectively in January and July, 1912. In addition, a 
special dividend of ten per cent. was declared out of the accumulated 
surplus of the Company, payable February 26, 1912. 

ertified public accountants have examined and verified the cash balance, 
securities and the accounts of the Company for the fiscal year and_ have 
furnished a certificate as to the correctness thereof, a copy of which is 
submitted on page 17. 


Bonds, as_ follows: 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


The revenues for the year were seriously affected by the suspension of 
mining in the anthracite region where, pending negotiations for a new 
agreement between the mining companies and their employes, no coal was 
mined and shipped for a period of about eight weeks. The temporary 
discontinuance of shipments of this one commodity, the earnings from 
which approximate 40.97 per cent. of the revenue, and the manifest im- 
possibility of reducing expenses proportionately, more than account ‘or 
the reduction in the net operating revenue for the year. In addition, the 
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necessity of puietaining the high standard of service required by shippers 
y; 


and the public generally, the continuing increases in rates of wages, the 
high cost of fuel and the severity of the winter have greatly increased the 
expenses. The property has, however, been fully maintained; in fact, the 
charges for maintenance show a moderate increase over the previous year. 

Attention was called in the last annual report to the status of the lease 
of the property of the Morris Canal and Banking Company and to the 
efforts that were being made to secure the necessary legislation to permit 
the abandonment of navigation on the canal and the disposition of its 
property. The Commission appointed by the Legislature of New Jersey in 
1911, completed its work and recommended the enactment of a bill, which 
they presented, for abandonment of the canal and repeal of the charter. 
Many hearings were held on the subject but the bill, after much discus- 
sion, failed to obtain favorable action by the Legislature. Just prior to 
its adjournment in March of the present year, however, a resolution was 
adopted by both houses of the Legislature referring the whole matter 
to a new Commission of twelve persons, four of whom were appointed 
by the President of the Senate, four by the Speaker of the House of 
Assembly, and four by the Governor, who are to report at the earliest 
possible date, with the end in view that a special session of the Legislature 
may be called, if necessary, to act upon this important subject. It is hoped 
that future action of the we will be such as to permit the abandon- 
ment of navigation and effect a satisfactory disposition of the property. 
These proceedings coming to the attention of the stockholders of the 
Morris Canal and Banking Company, many of them desired to dispose of 
their stock and requested the Lehigh Valley Railroad Company to purchase 
the same. Your Board, after due consideration, deemed it both just and 
wise to purchase such of the outstanding stock of the Morris Canal and 
Banking Company as the stockholders desired to sell. Accordingly a cir- 
cular was addressed to each stockholder offering to purchase their holdings 
at the price of $170 per share for the preferred stock and $70 per share 
for the consolidated stock, upon which the Lehigh Valley Railroad Company 
guaranteed and has been paying dividends at the rates of ten and four 
er cent. per annum respectively. A considerable number of the stock- 
| Phe accepted the offer, with the result that your Company is now the 
owner of a large majority of the outstanding stock of the Canal Company. 

To provide land for the construction of a new passenger station in the 
City of Buffalo, the Company acquired, under an pene, dated February 
5, 1912, between the City of Buffalo and The high Valley Rail Way 
Company, the so-called “Hamburg Canal my extending from Main 
Street to Alabama Street, for a consideration of $500,000. A part of this 
land, not needed for the purpose mentioned, will be sold to another railroad 
company. The agreement with the City of Buffalo, under which the land 
was purchased, requires the construction of the passenger station within a 
specified time and the elimination of certain grade crossings. Plans and 
specifications for the development of this terminal are being prepared. | 

For use in defending certain actions pending against your Company, in 
the matter of freight rates, a valuation is being made of the physical 
property of the Company, an appropriation having been made from Profit 
a Loss Account to cover the expense of the same, as shown in that 
statement. 

There have been no new developments sugeeee the Lehigh and New 
York Railroad, which was leased by your Company in 1895, the year’s 
operation resulting in a loss of $141,345.34. : ‘ 

Ample expenditures have been made for the maintenance of the floatin 
equipment of the Lehigh Valley Transportation Company, the entire capita 
stock of which is owned by your Company. One steel tug, six steel barges 
and two wooden barges were purchased and received during the year. Two 
tugs and eight barges, unfit for further service, were condemned and sold 
or otherwise disposed of. The floating equipment used by your Company 
and its affiliated companies is set forth in detail on page 44. 

During the year fifty-eight new industries were located on the system, 
direct track connections having been made with thirty-one thereof. The 
work of the Company’s Agriculturist has produced satisfactory results in 
the farming districts served by the Company’s lines, : / 

56.16 per cent. of the total operating expenses, including outside opera- 
tions, or $15,472,144.58, was paid direct to labor, being distributed among 
an average of 21,080 employes during the year. , . 

The Company contributed $54,657.08 to its Employes’ Relief Fund, which 
4 gee equal to the payments made by the employes themselves to 
that Fund. 

Mr. Henry B. Coxe, of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, was elected a Director 
to succeed Mr. P. A. B. Widener, who declined re-election. 

The Board takes pleasure in expressing its appreciation of the loyal 
and efficient services rendered by the officers and employes of the Company 
in the performance of their duties. 

E. B. THOMAS, 


President. 


COMPARATIVE INCOME ACCOUNT FOR THE YEARS ENDED 
JUNE 30, 1912 AND 1911. 


INCREASE 
1912. 1911. or DECREASE, 
OperaTING REVENUES:— 

Coal freight revenue....... $16,301,316.24 $17,155,534.15 —$854,217.91 
Merchandise freight revenue 14,591,239.56 14,687,291.27 —96,051.71 
Passenger revenue ........ 4,703,733.52 4,568,029.75 135,703.77 
Mail revenue ............. 191,703.74 190,760.08 943.66 
Express revenue .......... 471,957.22 453,819.83 18,137.39 
Other transportation revenue 379,919.42 360,717.36 19,202.06 
Miscellaneous revenue 266,065.51 271,250.55 —5,185.04 





Total operating revenues.$36,905,935.21 $37,687,402.99 —$781,467.78 





Opgratinc ExPENSES:— 
Maintenance of way and 





SUFUCTUTES 2. cscccccsecce $3,963,589.12 $3,620,176.26 $343,412.86 
Maintenance of equipment.. 6,313,316.76 6,003,286.95 310,029.81 
Traffic expenses .......... 980,116.82 1,010,675.41 —30,558.59 
Transportation expenses ... 12,606,961.58  11,979,278.24 627,683.34 
General expenses ......... 856,265.53 793,901.50 62,364.03 

Total operating expenses. .$24,720,249.81 $23,407,318.36 $1,312,931.45 





Ratio of operating expenses 
to operating revenues.... 66.98% 62.11% 4.87% 
Net operating revenue..$12,185,685.40 $14,280,084.63 —$2,094,399.23 








Outsipe Operations, Net.... *291,239.44 *320,170.33 28,930.89 
Tora, Net REVENUE......... $11,894,445.96 $13,959,914.30 —$2,065,468.34 
TAXES ACCRUED .......+eceee 1,451,311.17 1,145,476.69 305,834.48 
OPERATING INCOME .......... $10,443,134.79 $12,814,437.61 —$2,371,302.82 





*Deficit. 
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OTHER INCOME:— 

















Hire of equipment—Balance $72,257.51 $90,324.66 —$18,067.15 
ae facilities rents—Credits 316,599.20 244,756.92 71,842.28 
ividends on stocks....... 654,495.25 584,026.62 70,468.63 
Interest on bonds.......... 431,458.67 46,121.00 385,337.67 
Miscellaneous income ...... 641,650.75 710,509.42 —68,858.67 
Total other income....... $2,116,461.38 $1,675,738.62 $440,722.76 
ROUAL TNCOMB sc <ccc cies vusex $12,559,596.17 $14,490,176.23 —$1,930,580.06 
DepucTIONS FROM INCOME:— 
Interest accrued on funded 
GENE. svcccicceuumuseasess $3,167,635.15  $3,306,268.20 —$138,633.05 
Rentals of leased lines and 
MUATANCR occ gs saccewee 2,215,470.00 2,286,103.97 —70,633.97 
ios facilities rents—Debits 222,832.74 228,803.19 —5,970.45 
iscellaneous deductions... 140,638.19 168,993.88 — 28,355.69 
Additions and betterments.. 340,944.45 980,549.42 —639,604.97 
Total deductions from in- 
COME 6c ccucnraneanss $6,087,520.53 $6,970,718.66 —$883,198.13 
INSP TROOME s 6 occas iusowwes $6,472,075.64 $7,519,457.57 —$1,047,381.93 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDED 
JUNE 30, 1912. 
R. Cr. 
MONCe STEM LON. cates cicieln es ounces eae vo Consicatsececs $30,330,647.47 
Net income for year ended June 30, 1912.... weeseceseeeees  6,472,075.64 
Expenditures for Additions and Betterments 


CGACCER SGI INOUE o 5. oc:0'c ce CKdacsaeees sostdclewewaens 340,944.45 
Interest paid on certificates of indebtedness 

of The Lehigh Valley Coal Co., applicable 

SOEUR SOMEO Gad ccucugs Cacvakssercecaced <asweuadacses 2,528,880.00 
WMIBOOHENEOURTGOLUSIMENINS acces tek eccaciccacs: Vsctonavasecns 40,305.90 
Appropriation by the Board for valuation of 

the Company's property ....sscccccsceccs a cy Se ere 
WEGDECCY AUONGOMED 6c cikckecescecntsesceces Sf 2: Ere 
Reduction of book value of capital stock of 

Coxe Brothere & €6,, EnGiiscs os ccseces cane TOO GORGE 5 ccesisccagucne 
Dividends: 


Five per cent. on preferred stock, 


sid lle 1S; 1910 en <cnwews $5,315.00 
Five per cent. on common stock, 

paid July 85, 19Vboices << 3,025,085.00 
Five per cent. on preferred stock, 

pais fats 13, 192 e ccc scece 5,315.00 
Five per cent. on common stock, 

pad Jans '5,. 19120 occ cccs% 3,025,085.00 
Special ten per cent. on pre- 

ferred stock, paid Feb. 26, 1912. 10,630.00 


Special ten per cent. on com- 
mon stock, paid Feb. 26, 1912: 6.050,170.00 
Five per cent. on preferred stock, 








GOO Tay 14. 1988s. 6 cascc cence 5,315.00 
Five per cent. om common stock, 
aGue Joly 1d; 1d ccc ccces 3,025,085.00 
————— _ 15,152.000.00 ........ee eee 
PIMISUCE; VUNG C0. TOI I cs cs vasiccnawatisee deans 23,444,703.46 weccecceeecees 
$39,712,853.46 $39,712,853.46 
Balance brought forward, July 1, 1912.....0cccscecccccer $23,444,703.46 


THE LEHIGH VALLEY COAL COMPANY. 


REPORT OF OPERATIONS. 


PHILADELPHIA, August 19, 1912. 

The Board of Directors submit herewith the annual report of the opera- 
tions conducted by The Lehigh Valley Coal Company for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1912, and statements showing its financial condition at that 
time. 

The suspension of mining operations for practically both the months 
of April and May, during which time the Company was deprived of any 
revenue from its property, naturally made a serious reduction in the year’s 
income. The agreement with the mine workers expired by limitation on 
the thirty-first day of March and, while negotiations for a new agreement 
were in progress, the mines remained idle. An agreement was finally 
reached in the latter part of the month of May, which gave to the mine 
a substantial increase in wages and mining was thereupon promptly 
resumed. 

The total net income of the Company from all sources, after deducting 
charges for royalties, sinking funds, improvements to the property and 
interest on the funded debt, amounted to $1,162,241.32, a decrease of 
$350,603.08, as compared with the previous year. 

The total production of anthracite coal from the lands owned, leased 
and controlled by The Lehigh Valley Coal Company and affiliated com- 
panies, including that mined by tenants, was 8,224,317 gross tons, a 
decrease of 796,889 tons, or 8.83 per cent., as compared with the preceding 
year. 

The percentage of sizes above pea produced by the mining operations 
of the Company was 67.67 per cent., an increase of 2.10 per cent. 

The bituminous coal mined from the Snow Shoe lands amounted to 
280,084 gross tons, an increase of 43,154 tons. 

To offset in.some measure the constantly increasing cost of mining, 
which is every year becoming more serious, owing to, the greater depth 
and extension of the underground workings, with the attendant increase 
in the length of the underground haul, heavier expense for pumping and 
ventilation and legislation adding directly to the cost of operation, it has 
been necessary to continue making substantial expenditures for improve- 
ments and betterments to the property. Expenditures for such purposes 
during the year, deducted from Income, amounted to $487,456, an in- 
crease of $42,779 over the preceding twelve months. 

The new Buck Mountain Breaker, referred to in the previous annual 
report as being under construction, was completed and placed in operation 
near the close of the fiscal year. It is preparing the coal formerly handled 
by the old Buck Mountain and Vulcan Breakers, which have _ been 
pe is oA The new plant is of fireproof construction and equipped with 
the most modern machinery and appliances. - 

The erection of a new washery at Spring Brook for the purpose of re- 
claiming the culm banks at that locality has also been completed. It has 
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a capacity of about 700 tons per day and is operated entirely by electric 
power. 

At Westmoreland Colliery the breaker has been practically rebuilt to 
ermit of more economical operation and the better prepartion of coal 
or market. 

The reconstruction of the breaker at Park Place is practically com- 
pleted, steel pockets, modern machinery and equipment to replace that 
requiring renewal having been installed. In addition to the tonnage of the 
old breaker, these improvements enable the handling of the coal formerly 
prepared at Primrose Colliery, which has been abandoned, the breaker at 
that point having reached a condition that would not warrant any further 
expenditures for repairs. ; 

The use of box car loaders having proved successful at certain collieries 
where they could be utilized for the loading of that class of equipment, 
such an appliance has been installed at Prospect Colliery, one of the largest 
of the Company’s breakers. : 

The practice of concentrating- power and pumping plants and introducing 
electricity for haulage, ventilation and pumping, wherever it can be suc- 
cessfully empoyed, is being followed out at the Company’s many collieries 
as rapidly as conditions will justify. At Centralia Colliery an electric 
power plant has been installed with a capacity to furnish power for haulage 
and pumping sufficient not only for the present needs of that colliery, 
but also for other collieries in the vicinity as soon as-the plants at those 
points - require. renewal. Electric haulage, hoisting and pumping systems 
are being installed at Austin, Hazleton No. 1, Spring Mountain and 
Packer No. 4 Collieries. 

At Seneca Colliery a new boiler plant has been erected and placed in 
service. The pumping plants at this point and at Hazleton Shaft Colliery 
are being overhauled and enlarged to accommodate the increasing volume 
of water encountered at these mine workings. 

The Lehigh Valléy Coal Sales Company was incorporated under date of 
January 22, 1912, for the purpose of shipping and selling the coal mined 
and purchased by your Company. The authorized capital stock of the 
Sales Company is $10,000,000, of which $6,060,800, or 121,216 shares, with 
Bird value of $50 each, were fully subscribed to and issued. The stock- 
holders of the Lehigh Valley Railroad Company were given the privilege 
of subscribing at par to an amount equivalent to ten per cent. of their 
holdings. After’ the organization of the company was completed, a con- 
tract was executed, effective March 1, 1912, between your Company and the 
Sales Compariy, under the terms of which the latter is now purchasing 
* the breakers and shipping the ‘coal mined and purchased by this 

ompany. . 

By appropriate court proceedings The Locust Mountain Coal and Iron 
Company has been dissolved, the charter surrendered and its capital stock, 
all of which was owned by your Company, cancelled, thus obviating the 
necessity of maintaning that separate corporation with its attendant 
expense. Prior to its dissolution, the real estate of that Company, consist- 
ing of certain coal lands in Columbia, Schuylkill and Northumberland 
Counties, Pennsylvania, from which your Company has been mining under 
lease for many years, together with all its persénal property of every de- 
scription, was conveyed to The Lehigh Valley Coal Company. 

On March 1, 1912, this Company redeemed and cancelled the $10,537,000 
certificates of indebtedness issued in 1905 to the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
Company for moneys advanced to it by. that. Company for capital 
expenditures. $3,037,000 of said certificates ee: indebtedness were 
paid off in cash and the balance, $7,500,000, was taken up by 
the issuance in lieu thereof to the Lehigh Valley Railroad Company 
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of a similar amount of Fifty-Year Debenture Obligations, maturing March 
1, 1962, and bearing interest at the rate of four per cent. per annum, pay- 
able on March Ist and September Ist of each year. At the time this 
transaction was consummated the arrearages of interest on_the certificates 
of indebtedness were paid to the Lehigh Valley Railroad Company at the 
rate of four per cent. per annum. hat amount of the interest which 
accrued prior to the present fiscal year was onl to Profit and Loss 
and the balance deducted from this year’s Income. In addition, the Income 
Account of this fiscal year has also been charged with the actrued interest 
on the debenture obligations. 

There were outstanding at the close of the previous fiscal year $1,292,500 
short term notes given A, the acquisition of property. $200,000 of these 
notes have been paid off during the year, leaving $1,092,500 of such obliga- 
tions outstanding at this time. 

The usual payments have been made to the sinking funds as required 
under the several mortgages on the Company’s property. 

The increase in Property and Plant is occasioned principally by_ the 
acquisition of the property of The Locust Mountain Coal and Iron Com- 
pany, the book value of which was transferred from Securities Owned 
account following the dissolution of that Company, as previously stated. 

The decrease in Current Assets is, in the main, due to your Company 
having sold its stock of coal on hand to the Lehigh Valley Coal les 
Company and to the collection by June 30, 1912, of the major ‘eek wg of 
the accounts due from individuals and the companieswfor coa sold, the 
cash resulting from the liquidation of those accounts having been used 
to retire a portion of the Company’s “rr and the payment of 
arrearages of interest on the certificates of indebtedness, as has been 
specifically mentioned. a 

The decrease in Profit and Loss Account results from the charge against 
the same for arrearages of interest on the certificates of indebtedness that 
were retired during the year. 

Mr. Daniel G. Reid was elected a Director to fill the vacancy caused by 
the resignation of Mr. J. W. Skeele, and Mr. Fred M. Chase was elected 
Vice-President and General Manager, effective at the close of the fiscal 
year, and also a Director, sueceeding Mr. S. D. Warriner, who resigned to 
accept service elsewhere. : : 

The books and accounts of the Company have been verified by certified 
public accountants, a copy of whose certificate as to the correctness thereof 
is elsewhere submitted. é 

By order of the Board of Directors. 
E. B. THOMAS, 
President. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDED 
JUNE 30, 1912. 








Dr. Cr. 

Credit balance, July 1, 1911. ........05.s<s0s020 aeons $4,864,199.83 

Net income for year ended June 30, 1912...... wssceseeeeees 1,162,241.32 

Miscellaneous adjustments ...........-+eeeee: $10,928.29. scssde Ee eR 
Interest on certificates of indebtedness accrued 

prior to June 30, 1911.......cccescccececes SS2B BBO DD: wcscscseecine 

Balance, June 30, 1912.........cee- J BAGS DERO -éoxsavasceses 

$6,026,441.15 $6,026,441.15 

Credit balance brought forward, July 1, 1912............ $3,486,636.86 







